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‘No Longer A Haphazard Business 


Skill and Training Needed in Modern Afgriculture— A Radio Talk 


NCE upon a time, and it is not many 

years ago—if Dame Fortune failed 

to smile upon a man in a trade or 

a profession, he still found comfort 
in the thought that if “worse comes to worse 
we can go farming and at least make a liv- 
ing.” And as a matter of fact this was pret- 
ty near the truth—when all other efforts 
failed, the farm was a haven where a man 
could at least eke out a living. It was hard 
toil and a living was scant but it was a living 
nevertheless. 

Strange to say, there are folks, more com- 
monly of the big cities, who say to-day that 
farming is the only life—that it is a life 
of ease, free from cares and worry—in 
which it is merely necessary to wait for 
- crops to grow, to harvest all the good things. 
Some folks get the idea 
that farmers are rolling 
in wealth, basing their 
contention on the fact 
that prices of foodstuffs 
at the corner grocer are 
so high. 

It is not many days 
since I had this impressed 
rather forcibly on my 
mind. I chanced to be in 
a vegetable store and a 
rather portly gentleman 
was purchasing potatces 
and vegetables. When 
paying for his produce, 
he turned to me and re- 
marked, “How fortunate 
the farmers are, they 
simply have to dig their 
potatoes and sell what 
they do not need for 
these prices.” He had 
paid 50 cents for 10 
pounds of potatoes, at the 
rate of $9 per barrel. I 
told him approximately 
how much the farmer had 
received for those potatoes which by the 
way, was a great deal less than $9 a barrel. 

And I didn’t stop there, but mentioned 
some of the factors that the farmer, who 
grew those potatoes, had to figure on. There 
was cost of preparing the seed bed, cost of 
seed, cutting and planting it, cost of fertil- 
izer, cost of cultivation and spraying, cost 
of digging and hauling to market, cost of 
land and interest on the investment. And 
on top of that, there was the gamble with 
the season, with drought, with plant dis- 
eases, insects and a flooded or glutted mar- 
ket. The price the farmer received, hardly 
paid for the risk. The ~entleman nodded his 
head once or twice and departed. He had 
evidently never thought of those factors. 

And yet to-day there are hundreds of 
“back to the landers” who believe that all 
there is to poultry farming is to throw some 
corn to the hens, wait till they lay their eggs 
and collect and sell them for 50 or 60 cents 
§ dozen. Speaking of poultry keeping as a 
farm venture, reminds me of the experience 
of a city man who had the “back to the land” 
fever. I shall pass the story on as it was 
told me by a friend of the victim. 

This prospective farmer had read a few 
books on poultry. It all looked so simple and 
the returns seemed so alluring that he de- 
cided that there he would make his fortune. 
He fell’ prey to a real estate shark out on 
Long Island who sold him a small farm for 
something like $8,500. I know the section 
well in which he bought and agriculturally 
the land is almost worthless. He paid be- 
tween $500 and $1,000 an acre, a real estate 
valuation. This man knows nothing of the 


practical feeding problems poultrymen have 
to meet. 


He knows nothing of the problems 


and selection of type. 
of, does not come from books alone. 
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encountered in raising young stock. He is 
absolutely “green.” Added to this, he has 
to pay outlandish prices for feeds which his 
own land is too poor to raise. He has some- 
thing to learn. 

The biggest thing that he will learn, how- 
ever, the thing that all “back to the landers” 
soon learn, is that no longer is farming a 
business for the man who has failed at every- 
thing else—a sort of haven of refuge. On 
the contrary, men who have been success- 
ful in business in the city and have tried the 
farming game, find that with all their busi- 
ness experience they cannot make farming 
pay. These “back to the landers” will learn 
that a successful farmer must be a skilled 





the consumers can pay, still leaving them 
enough to let the farmers know they are 
working for something besides the fun of it. 
Even to-day the price received by dairymen 
for milk does not pay the cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit. 

And what is the agency that is helping the 
farmer—educating the farmer, if you please, 
—to meet these new problems. It is the 
State Colleges of Agriculture as well as the 
secondary agricultural schools. Obviously 
the man on the land has not the time, and 
incidentally very often not the money, to go 
to college to iearn those things he must know 
to meet all his problems. For him the col- 
leges of agriculture have established their 
extension or field forces to serve each agri- 
cultural county. It has a representative in 
each of these counties 
known as the county agri- 
cultural agent who has at 
his call a large staff of ex- 


every line of agricultural 
endeavor. He prepares 
field tests in cooperation 
with farmers to demon- 
strate improved methods 
of cropping. He arranges 
for meetings where farm- 
ers may eongregate and 
discuss their problems 
with specialists in farm 
crops and animal hus- 
bandry. 

It is for the next gen- 
eration of farmers, the 
farm boys and girls that 
the colleges are directly 
functioning. But the 
work among the young- 





To produce pork economically to-day, farmers must study such factors as feeding, breeding 


man. He must know something of the trades 
for he is called upon to do much of his own 
work about the place. He must be some- 
thing of a carpenter to repair his buildings 
and a mechanic to fix his own machinery. 
He cannot wait for or stand the expense of 
high priced artisans. The farmer must be 
a scientist to identify plant and animal dis- 
ease and be able to determine how to fight 
each, after its own manner. The farmer 


must have unbounded faith that the season , 


will deal kindly with his crops and that his 
herds will not fall before an epidemic of 
some new disease. 

Years ago, farmers little knew of the 
Colorado potato beetle, the common potato 
bug, which to-day calls for the expenditure 
of thousands of dollars of farmers’ money 
for poison sprays. Years ago farmers knew 
nothing of the San Jose scale. To-day they 
must be able to indentify it and know how 
to compound the various spray mixtures to 
combat this great scourge of the fruit indus- 
try. Years ago farmers did not know of 
bovine tuberculosis and did not have the 
worries of other animal diseases such as the 
foot and mouth disease which can quickly 
wipe out their valuable herds. 

To-day the farmer must be a thoroughly 
skilled and educated business man. Years 
ago farmers could act independently in their 
business transactions. To-day they cannot 
and market their products scientifically. This 
is evident by the coming into being of the 
Dairymen’s League, the poultry cooperatives 
of New Jersey and the Petaluma Valley and 
the great cooperatives of the California cit- 
rus fruit growers. They have been forced 
to organize their own sales agencies in order 
to get their product to the consumer at prices 





The ability to raise stock, such as this New York pig club boy boasts 
Dad’s experience was the background, elaborated by 
the most recent recommendations of the CoHege of Agriculture. 


sters goes back even far- 
ther than that. It starts 
among the boys and girls 
in the little country school- 
house in the form of 


Junior Projects which are better known as . 


calf clubs, poultry clubs, potato, corn and 
pig clubs. It is the junior extension pro- 
gram of the college. The youngsters who 
are members of these clubs have their pro- 
jects on the home farm—be it a patch of 
potatoes or corn, a calf, a pig or a flock of 
chickens. They are told of modern methods 
of better seed, of pure-bred cattle versus 
scrubs. In short they are told of the most 
modern ideas found practical by farmers. 
A county club agent who is a member of 
the college extension service, aided by a local 


adult leader, supervise these clubs and en- | 


courage and help the boys and girls. 

The greatest good these youngsters get 
is not the income from a few bushels of 
potatoes. What they really get is the reali- 
zation of what it means to take hold of 
a job and finish it, in short—achievement. 
Furthermore, they learn to realize the value 
of ownership which ultimately means thrift. 
Incidently by using better methods, they be- 
come more interested in the teachings of the 
college of agriculture and there is created 
the desire to continue their education. 

Education means a greater opportunity 
for success in farming. In a survey conducted 
by Dr. C. E. Ladd of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, it was found that as a 
man’s education increased so did his earn- 
ing capacity increase—the graduate of the 
college of agriculture doubling the income of 
the man who only had a high school educa- 
tion. 

American Agriculturist is firmly back of 
the colleges and the schools of agriculture. 
As an endorsement of their very great work 
it has established three scholarships known 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Spirit of Neighborliness 


Has It Gone the Way of the Country Church and Doctor ? 


FTER reading—and rereading—with 
the deepest interest and apprecia- 
tion the articles on the “Country 
Churches and Their Pastors” and 

“The Country Doctor,” I am inviting myself 
“to speak out in meetin’” and inquire: 
“Where have the old-fashioned country 
neighbors gone?” I should more correctly 
ask where has the spirit of neighborliness 
gone, which was possessed in such brimming 
measure by those people of one, two and 
three generations ago! ; 

Most of those good souls have long since 
gone to their reward; which, if 
it is measured by their neighbor- 


By AN A. A. READER 


his own son had left him to face death, 
alone or not, it didn’t matter. 

And after everything was all over, Mrs. 
Z , “called John” as he had requested 
er. 


Most people now, unless those of an older 
generation, have no time to be neighborly, 
in sickness or in health. Some of them, to be 
sure, will run in at a neighbor’s at any hour 
of the day and will sit in at a card game if 
they can’t go elsewhere in the evening, but 





each fall. All the rest of the neighbors got 
a share. 

Most always the men in a locality took 
turns butchering—one would butcher ‘each- 
week after cold weather started in, until all 
were done. After each butchering, a’ nice 
cut of fresh meat was given to each nearby 
family, thus giving everyone fresh meat over 
a long period. 

At sugaring time, the people who had no 
sugar bush were generously remembered by 
those who had. 

It was the same the year around. What- 
ever one had was shared, if there 
was enough, so sharing was pos- 








ly kindness here, will be a won- 
drous one. 

When someone was sick in our 
community (and ours was but an 
example, I am sure, of all such 
little rural communities) there 
was somebody at the house with 
the family continually until the 
danger was past. 

The washing was quietly car- 
ried off to a neighboring home 
and the clean clothes brought 
back ironed and ready for use. 
Another neighbor kept a goodly 
array of eatables on hand. Truly 
there seemed to be no limit to 
the thoughtfulness of neighbors 
at a time like that. 

I recall the time when Jim 
Bird came home from “down 
East” sick with typhoid fever. 
He was one of a large family 


as compared with the past. 


A Queer Lot! 


HE writer of the very interesting article on this page is another 

one who believes that the “good old times” were best. 

ing it in, the writer said, “American Agriculturist has had interesting 
articles about the disappearing rural church and country doctor. Here 
is one about the going of the old-fashioned country neighborliness.” 
Is the writer right? 
It is strange how few there are that try to defend the present day 
Probably the chief reason is that human 
‘ memory has a habit of forgetting or softening the troubles of the 
past and emphasizing the pleasant times. But times are made mostly 
by people and people don’t change much through the years. Folks 
of to-day are on the whole fully as good as they were in olden times 
aud if we believe in progress at all, probably they are a little better. 
When we of this generation get old we will tell the young folks of 
1950 about the good old times back in the 1920’s. Aren’t we humans 
a queer lot?—The Editors. j 


In send- 


sible, with those less fortunate. 
Now any one has to hint shame- 
lessly for even an invitation to 
one of those good old-fashioned 
“sugar licks!” 

I personally knew of one case 
where people had a lovely bed of 
tame strawberries almost under 
the nose of their nearest neigh- 
bor, and the latter had a member 
of his family dying by inches 
with tuberculosis. Did Number 
One offer Number Two any ber- 
ries for the invalid? Why, there 
might not have been enough for 
them to can all they wanted if 
they had! But they’d pick quarts 
of them every morning in plain 
view of her bedroom window! 
Number Two being poor, the in- 
valid had to go without any ber- 
ries. Think of the treat it would 
have been for her if she could 





and they all caught the disease — _ 





except two. 

There was sickness in that 
home for several months and in all that time 
the family was never alone, one or more of 
the neighbors being present day and night. 
Finally, Jim’s mother and a sister died, with- 
in a few hours of each other. Still the 
neighbors came, helped in every way. 

Occasionally there were most amusing in- 
cidents. For example, when Sam Jones was 
dying, one of the neighbor women and her 
two nephews were to stay up and care for 
him one night. Instead of also remaining 
up, for he knew his father could not live 
until morning, John Jones and his wife, 
Em, retired, telling Mrs. T to “call 
them when everything was all over.” Mrs. 
T s’ nephews, lads of perhaps fifteen 
years, while realizing the situation, saw 
mostly the amusing side of it, and especial- 
ly were amused and disgusted by John’s 
callousness. 

The house was an old log affair, poorly 
cared for, and had other tenants than the 
Jones family, as was evidenced by the sight 
of a number of bed bugs that appeared on 
the ceiling of the room where the sick man 
lay. Noticing these, one of the lads re- 
marked: “Say, Aunt Jane, it’s question 








whether the bed bugs or the angels will get 
poor Sam first, isn’t it?” 

The poor old man died that night, cheered 
by the presence of the “neighbors,” when 


if you are sick and need help, then they are 
busy! 

I heard of an especially good illustration 
of my argument last winter. Two families 
living within a half-minute’s walk of each 
other were apparently the best of neighbors 
for as long as they had known each other. 
One entire family was taken down with the 
“flu” and not a soul from the other family 
entered the house thus stricken, for more 
than a fortnight, and then only for a call 
out of curiosity. Finally one out of the first 
family was called beyond. Then, the other 
family and all the rest of the neighbors 
couldn’t do enough to help! And they all 
said, “Why we didn’t dream he was so sick,” 
“we thought he was gaining,” and so, ad 
infinitum. , , 

They were so afraid of the “flu,” and also 
worried for fear they would lose time from 
their own work that they could not possibly 
have called on their neighbors, though they 
knew well that the family was all in various 
stages of sickness. 

In those olden times, many generous cus- 
toms prevailed among the farmers. 

At husking time, after a man got a “grist” 
ground, he shared the fresh corn-meal 
with his neighbors, giving each enough for 
several “Johnny-cakes.” Likewise with the 
man who first got his buckwheat ground 


have had a few. 

I'll admit that there are a few 
of those old-fashioned neighbors who still 
are among us, but they are few, far between 
and greatly unappreciated. 

It sounds like old “fogeyism,” truly, for 
anyone in this enlightened age to say it, 
but I agree with those who believe that 
the old times were the good times, with the 
emphasis on the good! There are so many 
wonders and strangely interesting happen- 
ings in this old world to-day that it seems 
to me we are losing sight of the simpler 
things, and faith in the love that passeth 
all understanding. 

In spite of the vaunted Christianity of 
those people who “rise up and testify,” rant 
and rave of their religion and their goodness, 
but if an erring or unfortunate brother or 
sister needs their charity (in the shape of 
kindly words, deeds or help in any form,) 
they too are afraid of soiling their own gar- 
ments by helping a fallen or needy one. Most 
of the older neighbors did not stop to figure 
out, “Am I my brother’s keeper.” Each did 
his best for all. 

Some may say that if one is neighborly, 
one will have good neighbors, but that does 
not always follow. It is hard to do one’s 
darndest for the neighbors and then get no 
thanks and no help in return. It gets 
monotonous finally—makes a fellow lone- 
some, too.—R. M. M. 
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Are Farm People For Prohibition? 
F are surprised and gratified by the 
tremendous amount of interest farm 

people are showing in American Agricul- 

turists’ prohibition poll. Votes are coming 
in by the hundred. Ballots have been sent 
to several of the different farm organizations 
and will be sent on application free of charge 
to anybody who wishes to see that their 
neighbors are recorded on this important 
problem. We are getting hundreds of let- 
ters with the ballots, a few of the more in- 
teresting of which are printed on the -op- 
posite page. Tabulations showing the re- 
sults will be started in an early issue. Al- 
though the majority are for prohibition and 
the strict enforcement of the Eighteenth 

Amendment, a surprisingly large number of 

farm people are recording themselves 

against it. 

Interest throughout the East is being 
aroused by this vote. It is an opportunity 
for the farm people to go on record on what 
is without doubt the most important prob- 
lem before the American people to-day. Fill 
in the ballot and get your neighbors to. 
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Johnson Not Representative 


HE election of Magnus Johnson, the can- 
didate of the Farmer-Labor Party for 
the United States Senate from Ifinnesota has 
attracted much comment and interest. He de- 
feated his chief opponent, J. A. O. Preus, 
the Republican nominee, by a very heavy 
majority. Many leading newspapers view 
Johnson’s victor over the Republican candi- 
date as an indication of what will happen to 
the Republican party in the next national 
-election. Others say that the Minnesota 
senatorial election indicates only a protest of 
farmers against dollar wheat and the many 
other troubles with which western farmers 
have been contending for some time. 
American Agriculturist is, of course, in 
favor of a strong representation of farmers 
in.every Legislature and in Congress. But 
while Mr. Johnson is a farmer, he is by no 
means a representative one. He is a radical 


Editorial Page of the American 


of the extreme type, advocating such policies 
as full sympathy with Soviet Rvrssia and 
government ownership. He belongs to that 
class who evidently believe that all farmers’ 
trouble can be be corrected by legislation. 
Samuel Gompers pointed out the foolishness 
of this in a recent article in the American 
Agriculturist when he said, “Farmers can- 
not hope to get help from politicians, but 
should resort to their own power, their own 
capacity and their own intelligence.” Those 
who voted for Mr. Johnson will look in vain 
for the increased prices of their farm pro- 
ducts which they hope will come through his 
election to the Senate. 

While there are some radical farmers, es- 
pecially in our northwest, the great majority 
are the most stable class of people in Amer- 
ica, and it is to be regretted that a man of 
Johnson’s type is in a place to give the world 
a wrong impression of the real farmer. 


What Was Wrong With the Picture? 


N the cover of the July 7 issue of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist there was a fine farm 
picture showing a man cutting clover with 
a mowing machine. We asked our people 
to write in and tell us why this man was 


_ apparently using poor judgment. There have 


been several answers, out of which the 
following were right: H. E. Ankeney, Charl- 
ton, Md.; Clayton Young, Camillus, N. Y.; 
Miss Ardis E. Hawkins, Lake Ronkonkoma, 
N. Y.; Emma Czirr, Oswego, N. Y.; and 
Miss Helena Schneikle, Oswego, N. Y. 

These people said that the man was ap- 
parently cutting heavy clover just before a 
big rain, which was poor judgment. In our 
opinion this was the correct answer. 

One other said that the man was showing 
poor judgment because he did not have fiy- 
nets on his horses. Fly-nets are, of course, 
an aid, but comparatively few farmers are 
using them. Another answer said that the 
man was apparently driving his machine 
right through the uncut clover and was 
thereby showing poor judgment. This an- 
swer was also correct, because if one looked 
closely at the picture, the mower did appear 
to be right in the clover. 

It is interesting to note that three of those 
who guessed right are women. Sometimes 
some of us are apt to forget that some of 
the best judgment that goes into directing 
the farm business comes from the women. 


More Encouraging 


HE July crop estimate of the United 

States Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicts a billion dollar increase in the value of 
farm crops which farmers will sell this sea- 
son. This is in spite of a 3% decrease in 
crop acreage farmed. Of course, much may 
happen between now and the harvest of 
many of the crops, but a prediction based 
upon the department’s accurate surveys will 
not likely be far out of the way. 

A billion more dollars in the pockets of: the 
American farmers, while not bringing all of 
his crops up to their costs of production, will 
do much to increase the general prosperity, 
and to put more hope and encouragement in 
the farmer’s heart than he has had in several 
years. It really begins to look as if the tide 
of the hard times for farmers had begun to 
set the other way. 


Did You Get Yours? 


Ox of our subscribers writes as follows: 
“Last year we waited over fifteen 
months before the state paid the indemnities 
on our cattle which they had condemned for 


tuberculosis. This year we waited a little 
over two months. It was a pleasant sur- 
prise.” 


American Agriculturist helped to bring 


ii 
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about this very decided and necessary im- 
provement in the payment of State in- 
demnities for slaughtered tubercular cattle. 
Owing to our insistence and to that of farm 
organizations and cattle breeders, the Legis- 
lature in its last session passed adequate ap- 
propriations so that dairymen need not wait 
such a disgracefully long time for their in- 
demnities as they have in former years. 


What Over-Production Does 


N a daily paper which we have before us 

there is a table showing business condi- 
tions with several different commodities, 
none of them agricultural. The report-reads 
something like this: ““Cotton—demand light, 
prices lower, sharp curtailment in produc- 
tion.” All but one of the commodities read 
about the same way. Each show that the 
moment the demand lets up, production is 
stopped or curtailed. 

The same paper reports wheat below a 
dollar a bushel on the Chicago market. The 
reason for it is too much wheat, but there 
will be little or no curtailment by the wheat 
farmers of future production. 

The same daily also shows hogs selling 

for more than a dollar a hundred less than 
it cost to produce them. The reason is too 
many hogs. Months ago, American Agricul- 
turist warned farmers to go slow in hog 
production, predicting a big slump due to 
over-production. . Fortunately for eastern 
farmers the low prices of wheat and hogs 
is not so serious as in the West, but all of us 
East or West, are just the same in our blind 
disregard of market demands. 
. When will we farmers learn the lesson that 
every other business constantly practices, 
that to avoid constant and disastrous loss 
we must in some way regulate production 
to suit the demand ? 


We Rise to State an Objection 


INCE the candidacy and election of Mag- 

nus Johnson, a farmer of Minnesota, to 
the United States Senate, the newspapers 
have contained many references again to 
the “dirt farmer.” A “dirt farmer” is sup- 
posed to be one who actually works with his 
own hands on his farm as contrasted with 
the man who owns a farm but never does 
any work there himself. The term “dirt 
farmer” is supposed to be complimentary, 
but we vigorously object to its use as ap- 
plied to farm people. Webster’s dictionary 
gives as synonyms of “dirt,” “foul, filthy, 
nasty, squalid”—a nice lot of adjectives in- 
deed to apply to the man who actually works 
on the land! 

The next time you hear some speaker try 
to compliment you by calling you a “dirt 
farmer,” we advise you to educate him then 
and there, with a brick or an ancient egg, 
to the fact that real farmers work in the soil, 
one of the cleanest and most purifying of 
Nature’s’ agencies. 


Quotations Worth While 


Let us hope that one day all mankind will 
be happy and wise; and though this day 
never should dawn, to have hoped for it 
cannot be wrong. And in any event, it is 
helpful to speak of happiness to those who 
are sad, that thus at least they may learn 
what it is that happiness means.—MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK. 

The secret of managing a man is to let 
him have his way in little things. He will 
change his life when he won’t change his 
boot-maker.—JOHN OLIVER HOoBBs. 

To our shame a woman is never so much 
attached to us as when we suffer.—HONORE 
DE BALZAC. 


; 
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Whether You Are Wet or Dry 


You Will Find Consolation On This Page— Be Sure To Vote 


ET or dry? 
First the votes incline the bal- 
ance one way and then the other. 
But every letter is so emphatic 
that we find our readers are not luke-warm, 
whichever side they favor. 

Here, for instance, is a wet who regretful- 
ly, but decidedly, differs with our editorial 
position : 

“For upwards of half a century I have 
read the American Agriculturist; first as a 
monthly under the late Orange Judd. Dur- 
ing all this time I have seen in your columns 
much to praise and very little to differ with. 
But even the best of friends may, as the 
years roll by, find themselves on contrary 
sides of some grave question. 

“In a late issue of American Agriculturist 
I read a letter scoring the prohibition law 
and your comments on the question. I am 
heartily in favor of your correspondents’ 
views and consequently opposed to your 
stand. Since reaching years of maturity I 
have known that the saloon was wrong and 
should go, and would have welcomed a law 
properly regulating the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. But the Volstead Act and the Mul- 
lin-Gage law were conceived by fanatics and 
passed, not as an honest expression of opin- 
ion,, but through fear which a fanatical 
minority was able to impress upon a supine 
and vote-craving Congress and State Legis- 
lature. The spectacle presented by our 
Government since the Supreme Court ruling 
on the Volstead Act must be a cause of sor- 
row and shame to all loyal citizens. 

“The abuses of this fanatical law have 
made us a nation of lawbreakers. I believe 
you to be all wrong in your idea of the per- 
centage of farmers in favor of the Volstead 
Act and the Mullin-Gage law. 


By A. A. READERS 


A little humor is injected into the situa- 
tion by Mr. W. R. H. of New York: “Some 
of the ideas of the ‘wets’ would make one 
smile were it not for the fact that they make 
you mad first, and we find it hard to smile 
and be mad all at the same time. 

“IT suggest that the wets get some kind 
friend to start up a real nice saloon right 
near their own front door, the nearer the 
better. Surely they will like to have it there; 
the noise is so entertaining and soothing in 
the early morning hours—in fact it usually 
operates almost the full twenty-four hours 
daily, Sunday included. A_ saloon right 
nearby is easy to get to quickly and it is very 
much easier to get home again without hav- 
ing to call up the police for support and help. 


An Influence on Property Valuation 


“Then again, it adds so much to the value 
of your real estate to have an up-to-date 
saloon adjoining the property. We notice 
that nearly all wets believe in and vote for 
the old license system. This, of course, is 
the correct way of giving the saloon-keeper 
the privilege of selling the goods and obey- 
ing the law at the same time, and so if Mr. 
Wet’s son, or daughter either, goes over to 
the saloon next door the first night, and gets 
gloriously drunk, it is only what might log- 
ically be expected to happen, and Mr. Wet 
has no kick coming, for didn’t he vote to 
give the privilege of selling? If his own 
children patronize a business of «his own 
making, he ought to be satisfied, and re- 
frain from kicking anyone unless it be him- 
self. 

“To my notion at least, most ‘wets,’ like a 


little of the ‘old stuff’ themselves occasion- 
ally. They also like that the saloon shall be 
near the other fellow’s front door rather 
than their own, and worst of all, they are 
quite willing to have the goods sold to some 
one else’s children, but they want their own 
family to be kept clean and straight. How 
to be ‘wet’ and not be decidedly selfish at 
the same time is a thing I have yet to learn. 

“Isn’t it nice to be able to walk the streets 
of even old New York City without seeing 
and smelling a saloon on three of every’ 
four corners? Times and laws are far from 
perfect and the millenium is not here yet 
but it’s on the way and will arrive in due 
time.” 

It is not often that a woman comes out 
so strongly for a return to the old days as 
does Mrs. A. J. O. of New Jersey. “Here 
are my views on prohibition. I never in- 
tended to vote because I think a woman has 
all she can do to attend to her home, but 
I am going to vote this year for the man 
who will bring back beer. We work hard 
and how often we longed for a glass of beer, 
the kind we used to get, and if I could get 
to Albany, I would pat Governor Smith on 
the back. Everybody I have spoken to say 
they don’t know how it was put over on the 


people. Let those who don’t want a glass 
of beer prohibit themselves. Is this a free 
country ?” 


Another opponent of prohibition is W. H. 
H. of Virginia. “I noticed on the Editorial 
Page of June 16th issue, your letter, also 
your question, ‘Are Farm People for Prohi- 
bition?’ My answer is emphatically ‘no’ for 
the State of Virginia or at least for this sec- 


_tion, and I firmly believe it is true for the 


entire State. While a good many farmers 
voted for prohibition (simply 





Your correspondent speaks of 
about 70 per cent. against; my 
opinion would be a much higher 
percentage against. I have had 
much to do with farmers in my 
native State, New York, and 
also in other States, and my 
home is in a section that will 
compare favorably to any, for 
intelligent and _ law-abiding 
farmers, and yet I do not know 
of one who favors the Volstead 
Act. They are not saying much 
—perhaps not one will write 
you his views on the question. 
It is the “reformers” who desire 
to make the whole world as holy 
(?) as themselves, who are in 
evidence first, last and always.” 
—W. L. R., New York. 
Another friend sets forth his 
views concisely: “It seems to 
me a waste of time to argue the 
question of prohibition. Of 
course we are for it. All sen- 
sible people are. How any per- 


son with reasoning powers, can 
say or think our country worse 
off since prohibition, is beyond Address 


me! The merchants and bank- 
ers in our country are pretty 
good witnesses that trade never 
has been as good as since the 
country is dry. Money spent for 
whiskey cannot buy _ shoes, 
clothes or groceries—or swell 
anyone’s bank account but the 
saloon-keeper’s. Those who 
want whiskey so much ought to 
be allowed to have enough of 
the poison stuff to rid the coun- 
try of them: Prohibition? Yes 
—and always.”—H. R., New 


No on each questicn. 
kept strictly confidential. 


Do the American people want prohibition? 
“No” and the Drys are even more emphatically for it. 
What do farm people think about it? The 


opinicns ef farmers on any problem, if they will express them, go far in 
determining the outcome of a controversy. 


a majority. 


tion of prohibition. 
against it, te sure to vote in the spaces above. 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


PROHIBITION BALLOT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Are You for the Strict Enforcement of the [_] YES 
18th Amendment as It Now Stands? [| NO 








Are You for a Modification of the 18th . YES 
Amendment to Permit Light Wines — 


and Beer ? 


Sign your name and address. 
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Why You Should Vote 


Which is right? 


American Agriculturist is taking a vote of farm familie’ on the ques- 
It is a vital issue and whether you are for it or 
Mail this ballet to the 


Get your friends to vote—More ballots furnished on application 


[__|No 


Designate your cpinion by placing an X in the square opposite Yes or 
Your name will be 


The Wets emphatically say 
Both sides claim 


because they were under the 
impression that they were do- 
ing what was best for the peo- 
ple and State at large), yet, if 
they had to vote on it again, 49 
farmers out of 50 would vote 
against it. : 

“Now, Mr. Editor, I cannot 
agree with you when you state 
‘there has been a good deal of 
loose talking and joking about 
bootlegging, but when all is 
done and said, there has been 
less crime, less men in jail for 
drunkenness, less discord and 
unhappiness in thousands of 
American families, and more 
money to spend for the benefit 
of all of the family since the 
Eighteenth Amendment, than 
ever before.’ 

“If your statement is true in 
New York City and State, it 
surely is not the case im the Old 
Dominion and the largest por- 
tion of the other States, if news- 
papers are to be believed, as 
most of them state that more 
meanness is carried on from 
making liquor than ever known 
before. 

“If it hadn’t been for the 
‘stills and bootlegging’ business, 
prohibition would no _ doubt 
have been the best thing ever 
happened for the entire coun- 
try; now, it ruins and demoral- 
izes people. I know this is true 
in Virginia, as at least one-half 
of the people have a small still, 
making what they call liquor 
for their own use and some of 
their friends, or a large one, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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VERY dollar put into a Unadilla 
Silo comes back many times 
during its long life. Its clever door- 
fastener safety-ladder makes it 
or to preserve the life of a 
nadilla indefinitely. 










































You gét at silage easier, put it 

on the stable level with least effort 
‘ and make all adjustments in perfect 
safety. 

Successful dairymen praise the 
Unadilla Silo and buy it a second 
and third time. 

See why the Unadilla is the 
most econonyca/ silo. Write for 


the big Una@illa catalogue and 
specia! discount on early orders. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B Unadilla, N. Y. 
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Alfalfa As A Sod Mulch in the Orchard 


| 
| And Its Effect Upon the Development of Young Apple Trees 
| 


READ this question on the editorial 

page of your July 7 issue and will 
attempt to answer it. First, I might 
state that I favor the sod mulch plan, 
first, last and all the time. I do not 
say that it is a practical method for 
all locations or for all men, even if 
those men were 
blessed with an 


By H. R. HITCHINGS 


on the judicious management of the or- 
chard is the time of cutting. For the 
best results, to the writer’s notion, the 
alfalfa should always be cut early 
(10th to 15th of June in Central New 
York) and for 
the first six or 








ideal location for 
a sod mulch or- 
chard. 

There is ap- 
proximately one 
thousand acres of 
orchard being 
grown in sod in 
my immediate vi- 
cinity. About 
two-thirds of this 


among 


mulch. 


Advocates Sod Mulch 


HE Hitchings Orchards are noted the 
fruit men throughout the 
East for their success with the sod 
You will be interested in this 
article, telling how alfalfa is used as 
the mulch.—The Editors. 





seven years raked 
and placed as a 
mulch around 
trees. The 
second cutting 
should be cut and 
left in the swath. 

Placing the 
mulch around the 
tree will tend to 
smother out the 





acreage is seeded 

to alfalfa, the rest to various other 
grasses. Some of the orchards have a 
very heavy stand of alfalfa, while 
others have a light stand. The trees 
growing in the alfalfa sod are from 
one to twenty-two years of age and the 
land has not been ploughed or re- 
seeded since the trees were planted ex- 
cept in a few instances where previous 


seeding of other grasses was not 
satisfactory. 

I do not think that alfalfa retards 
the growth of an apple tree; in fact, 


I know under conditions here that it 
promotes the 
growth te a very 


alfalfa imme- 
diately above the young roots and 
this will enable the tree to start off at 
an early age in a very thrifty condi- 
tion. Four or five years of mulching 
will about finish the alfalfa under the 
branches, thus aiding in the mowing 
and the gathering of the apples. The 
alfalfa, used as a mulch, deteriorates 
very rapidly, and the extra nitrogen 
and humus become available in a short 
time. This takes the place of cultivation 


or a nitrogeneous fertilizer and allows 
the grower to bring up an orchard 
much cheaper than by other 


means. 


say no, the alfalfa cannot harm the 
tree. 

I do not think you will find it neces- 
sary to use commercial fertilizer if the 
aforementioned method of cutting the 
hay and mulching is followed. Of 
course, I am speaking of conditions in 
Central New York where there is a 
limestone soil and alfalfa thrives. 
There are some seedings in this vicin- 
ity twenty years old that have quite 
a stand of alfalfa, We have not seen 
the necessity of applying fertilizer on 
our orchards seeded to alfalfa. Per- 
sonally, I believe that our orchards 
seeded to alfalfa are larger, more 
thrifty, and much more fruitful than 
they would have been under cultiva- 
tion; and, the cost of growing them up 
to bearing age is a small percentage 
of what it would have been under cul- 
tivation. Our Northern Spys start bear- 
ing commercial crops from eight .to 
twelve years of age in the alfalfa sod, 
other varieties accordingly. 

There are some drawbacks, however. 
Alfalfa forces wood growth similar to 
cultivation or the heavy application of 
nitrogeneous fertilizer, and it is some- 
times difficult to secure the proper re- 
lationship between sufficient stand of 
alfalfa and proper forcing of the tree 
to secure the largest quantity of well- 
colored fruit. There is ample opportu- 
nity for experimentation along this 

line. I have heard 
it said that alfalfa 





marked degree, al- 
though there might 


be instances where 
the alfalfa would 
reterd the tree for 


a short period of its 
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Long-Time Farm Loans 


This Bank has loaned to the farmers in New England, 
New York and New Jersey over $25,000,000 and has re- 
turned to them over $137,000 in dividends. 


If you operate your own farm or intend to purchase a farm, we are 
f to make a long-time, easy-payment loan. 

ayments semi-annually. 
borrowers’ option any time after 5 years. 


Look ahead! If you will need a loan this season write now for information. 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 


life, but later this 
would be more than 
made up by the in- 


available 
nitrogen 


creased 
supply of 
and humus. 
7 more ex- 
young or- 
chard just planted 
in a heavy stand of 
alfalfa may _ not 
show as much 
growth for two or 
three years as a cor- 
responding area un- 
der cultivation, but 
as soon as the tgee . 
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in the orchard in- 
creases the suscepti- 
bility of the tree to 
scab, but to date 
there has not been 
any special trouble 
encountered in con- 
trolling scab on the 
alfalfa-seeded or- 
chards. 

Alfalfa retards the 
ripening of the fruit 
—this being, at 
times, a distinct ad- 
vantage as the 
length of the pick- 
ing season may be 
prolonged. The ap- 
ples do not color as 
well if the stand of 
alfalfa is too heavy 
and the soil rich. 
As the trees attain 











attains a roothold 
the effect of the 
large supply of ni- 


trogen and humus 
from the rotted 
mulch will become 


apparent in the in- 
creased vigor of the tree. There are 
various reasons for this retarding ac- 
tion, all of which, to the writer’s notion, 
may be overcome by judicious manage- 
ment. To begin with, it is not desir- 
able to have a heavy stand of alfalfa, 
especially if the seeding closely sur- 
rounds the apple tree. A lighter stand 
gives the desired results for most loca- 
tions, and the light stand does not take 
up as much moisture from the soil and 
it does not bother so much in the 
regular operation of the orchard, such 
as mowing, spraying, thinning, and 
picking. 
Another matter which has a bearing 
. 
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CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by 
Dusting with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT | 


SO USED FOR 35 YEARS. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having, write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 








A view of one of the Hitchings Orchards—ten years old—consisting of 
Wealthy and Northern Spy varieties. 
a light stand of alfalfa. A Wealthy in the left of center of the picture 


is bending with the heavy load 


If the alfalfa hay is removed from 
the orchard, or if the hay is allowed to 
stand uncut over a dry period, it will, 
no doubt, work a hardship on the trees, 
although there is a block of eight-year- 
old McIntosh trees on an adjoining 
farm that has had all of the hay re- 
moved since the trees were planted that 
are in a very thrifty condition and are 
fruiting well. This orchard is planted 
on an exceptionally deep rich soil and 
the trees are thriving without the 
added impetus of the alfalfa mulch. 
For ordinary conditions the writer cer- 
tainly would not advise removing the 
hay, but, if one is contemplating inter- 
cropping, it would be better to grow 
alfalfa in the orchard and remove pos- 
sibly part of the crop for monetary re- 
turn. The orchard will receive some 
benefit from the nitrogen in the alfalfa, 
even if a large percentage of the hay 
is removed and the soil will be left in 
a better condition than as if under cul- 
tivation, as most anyone will agree who 
has ploughed up old alfalfa sod, and 
planted this area to field crops. The 
soil is looser and more friable and the 
crops seem to respond better. 

If any hay is to be removed, take 
the first cutting, and take it early, leav- 
ing enough to cover the ground around 
the trees for a mulch, 

To sum up in answering your ques- 
tion, “Does the alfalfa hurt the tree 
by taking away moisture?” I would 
say yes, if a heavy stand is allowed to 
remain immediately surrounding the 
tree through periods of drought. If 
this is cut and a mulch placed around 
the tree early in the season, I would 


This orchard has a sod mulch of 


age the stand of al- 
falfa usually be- 
comes lighter and 
the color of the ap- 
ples improves. In 
fact, much the same 
result is obtained by 
the use of the alfalfa-seeded sod 
mulch plan as by cultivation and 
there are many items beside the cost in 
its favor. The grower can handle a much 
larger orchard with the same amount 
of help, a very important item taken 
alone. The orchard can be planted on 
hillsides where cultivation would be im- 
practical. Having a larger area situ- 
ated over various locations as regards 
aspect and slope of the land insures 
a better chance of bringing through an 
annual crop. 














This is an eight-year-old McIntosh in 

an orchard having a heavy stand of 

alfalfa, which has been cut and prac- 

tically all removed since the trees 

were set. It has a fair set of fruit 
this year. 
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Long News in Short 
Paragraphs’ - 


HE apple crop in the country as a 

whole promises to be very fair. In 
New York State, unfortunately, the 
crop will be light. Hay is pretty nearly 
up to average in New York State, but 
far below the average in other hay- 
producing sections. Pastures are short 
everywhere, which means that farmers 
will have to begin to feed grain early. 
Dry weather is causing much damage. 

* * * 


It is reported that wheat is fairly 
good in New York, and fair in Penn- 
sylvania. In New Jersey it is poor. 
Dairying is reported good in New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with 
very good prices. Poultry is doing well 
in the above States, and potatoes in- 
dicate now that the crop will be at least 
average. 

x Sal x , 

Alexander Legg, president of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, in re- 
ferring to the small returns which 
farmers receive for their products, 
said: “If it is true that no nation can 
endure half slave and half free, then it 
must be equally true that no nation can 
long endure where nearly one-third of 
its toilers, the hardest working third, 
is miserably underpaid.” 

~ ~ al 

“In the Boston ‘Traveler,’” says the 
National Dairy Council, “of recent is- 
sue a whole page was devoted to tell- 
ing the secret of health and happiness 
of the most beautiful girl in America. 
Here is the secret: Eat three meals 
a day, drink a quart of milk a day, 
ten hours of sleep, plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine, and regular exercise to 
develop the weak parts of the body.” 

* * 

General Manager W. E. Skinner of 
the National Dairy Exposition, to be 
held at Syracuse, N. Y., October 3 to 


,”? 


‘ 13, announces that the Exposition feels 


so keenly. the increased value of the 
club department that they have added 
to the expenses prize money until it 
now amounts to $5,500 and that there 
is close to $1,000 of cattle club money 
offered in addition. 
mittee in charge of the department is 
W. J. Wright, State club leader, New 
York, chairman; W. H. Palmer, State 
club leader, Ohio; E. J. Jenkins, State 
club leader, Maryland; A. L. Baker, 
State club leader, Pennsylvania, and 
W. E. Skinner. 


* - ” 


Mr. Charles J. Brand, formerly chief 
of the Bureau of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
just returned from an extended trip in 

urope. He has considerable to say 
about the great cost of Europe’s 
“Drink Bill.” 

“I was told,” said Mr. Brand, “by 
men who had given consideration to this 
subject in England, that their best sta- 
tistics indicated that in England and 
in Wales, two gallons of beer were 
drunk for every gallon of milk. 

“European observations,” concluded 
Mr. Brand, “forced the conclusion that 
ignoring social degradation, crime, in- 
creased disease, insanity, and mortality, 
and looking only at the economic waste 
avoided, that the United States by 
sticking to prohibition, even though it 
may not be thoroughly enforced, will 
out-distance the nations of the world 
in the sharp economic competition of 
the next twenty-five years.” 

* *~ ~ 


European countries report that Euro- 
pean crops are in general in good con- 
dition. 

* * * 

The National Dairy Show headquar- 
ters, Grand Opera House Building, 
Syracuse, N. Y., have just issued their 
catalogue announcing the dairy cattle 
prize list for the coming show, [If in- 
terested, write for the catalogue. 

7 * * 


Jonah was certainly in the land of 
plenty when he was in the whale. The 
Department of Commerce reports that 
whale steaks are one of the greatest 
delicacies known and that canned 
Northern Pacific whale steaks are mak- 
ing a hit wherever introduced. 

7 ” * 

More and more farmers are finding 
it necessary to make constant study of 
market information. To aid them, 
American Agriculturist, cooperating 
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gratifying results. 

_for large, long time, efficient, profitable production. 
Rations have kept my herd at a high point of production 
throughout the year and at the same time the cows have gained 
in flesh and are in the best of health and condition.” 


For prices 
See your Local G. L. F. Agent 


or write 


FEED DEPARTMENT 


COOPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


—_ 


Aaggie, a grade Holstein owned by S. W. Barber, Scottsburg, N. Y., 
freshened February 19, 1922, and produced 25,298.3 pounds of milk 
containing 1411.7 pounds of butter in 365 days carrying a calf 256 
days of this period. Her highest single day’s production was 98.6 
pounds of milk. This photograph was taken a short time after fin- 
ishing her year’s work and shows the splendid condition she was in. 


25,298 pounds of milk in one year 
| =~ with G. L. F. Milk Maker 


G.L.F. Milk Maker was the sole grain ration of Aaggie through- 
out the whole test period and the even consistency of her per- 
formance was due to the high quality of Milk Maker. 


Mr. Barber's entire herd has been fed G. L. F. Rations with 
He says: “I consider G. L. F. Rations ideal! 
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with the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets and with sta- 
tion WEAF, broadcasts market reports 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday at 10:50 A.M., eastern 
standard time. “Tune in” and pass the 
information on to your neighbor. 


* * ” 


Silver Fox farming is getting to be 
an industry of considerable size, ac- 
cording to United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin, Number 1151, en- 
titled “Silver Fox Farming.” About 
five hundred farmers are engaged in 
the business in this country. In 1922 
there were between twelve and fifteen 
thousand foxes in captivity, represent- 
ing an investment of eight million 
dollars. 

* * * 

T. E. Milliman, manager of the Mem- 
bership Service Department of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation, announces that during the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1923, $67,- 
313.53 were accumulated to be paid 
back to local branches for local ex- 
penses. This money has now been dis- 
tributed to the locals. It amounted to 
about $1.40 a’ member. 

> - * 

A readable, valuable and interesting 
bulletin entitled “Sewage Disposal for 
Rural Homes” has just been issued by 


the New York State College of Agri- | 


culture, written by H. W. Riley and 
J. C. McCurdy. If you wish it, write 
for Extension Bulletin No. 48. 

> * * 

Some one has said that it is unneces- 
sary to register the farm vote on pro- 
hibition. This is not so, for millions of 
city people think that a majority of 
farmers are against prohibition. Send 
in your vote to American Agriculturist. 
Stand up and be counted! 

* we o 

Farmers’ Bulletin, Number 1316, en- 
titled “Marketing the Early Potato 
Crop,” will be of value to all those who 
have early potatoes to put on the mar- 
ket. It can be had free of charge upon 
application to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

* * * 


The July estimate of the United 
States Department of Agriculture gives 
some indication of crop prospects this 
year. The department predicts a bil- 
lion dollar increase in value in spite 
of a 3 per cent decrease in acreage. 

* * * 


Plans for the National Dairy Show 
and the World’s Dairy Congress to 
be held in Syracuse October 5-13, are 
progressing rapidly. Already thou- 
sands of farmers are making plans to 
attend. : 








Calis 


Visit Canada this summer—see 
for yourself the opportunities 
which Canada offers to both 
labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie land, near rail- 
ways and towns, at $15 to $20 
an acre—long terms if desired. 
Wheat crops last year the big- 
gest in history; dairying and 
hogs pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 


Homeseekers’ Rates on 
Canadian Railroads 
If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land get an order from the 
nearest Canadian ernment 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer outi 
welcomes tourists—no pass- 
ports required— have a great 
trip and see with your own 
eyes the that 
await you. 
For full information, with free 
booklets and maps, write 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


301 E. Genesee Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





























A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Just one of r wonderful bargains. Set com- 
“ . ” prives @ 4, 444 or 6 foot iron enameled roll rim 
Pride bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled Gat- 
back levatory, and « syphon action, wash 

et with porcelain tank and 
all chine index faucets, 


down water clos 
oak post hinge seat 
nickel-piated traps,and all nickel-platedhea vy 
Gttings. 5. BM. SEIDENBERG 09. Unc. 
254 W. 34 8t. Bet. 7th and Sth Aves. 


MINERALS 












Your Horse 





guaranteed to give 


satisfaction or 
ats, money refunded. 
SEND TODAY $1 Package suficient 


for ordinary cases 
; oa on receipt of price. 
itefordescriptive booklet — 


AGENTS 


WANTED 4 
MINERAL REMEDY co. 451 Fourth Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pe 


LEARN THE 


AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


N’'T BE HELD DOWN !-—Tie your 
future to the motor industry. The 
—~ A fe weneennnee, ambitious men is 


Yo CAN EARN $100 TO 


$400 PER MONTH 





We absolutely gusrantee to tea so you can 
ualify tor a position in « Factory, " Service Station, 
rege, or ae Licensed Chau ar You learn by 

doing the actual work under expert fnetructors 

“We get positions for our graduates 


Write today for full particulars. 


AMERICAN TRADE SCHOOL 
Dept. I, 867 Genesee St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(Liceneed by New York State Board of Education 




















On trial. RSEPA EPARATOR 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different | 
from pieture which shows larger ca- | 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether - 
dairy is large or small, write today. -il~ 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 7052 Bainbridge, N.Y. 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your hors 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK RE 












U.S.PAT 





will clean it off without laying up - 
the horse. No blister, no haix gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops 


reqoired at an application. $2.50 per bottle delivered. 
Qeseribe your case for special instructions and Book 8 A i) 
w. F. Young, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


=’, BIGGEST 
' BARGAIN 








TO BREED, ABORTION, ETC.., 
in All Animals Guaranteed 
Cured. Causes and treatment 
explained in our Free Booklet, Remedy $2 Bot. 


The Breed-O Remedy Co., P.0. Box 240-A, Bristol, Conn. 


Mil <4 or Strong Extra fine 
Natural Leaf Tobacco :: smoking 9 ibe. $1.3) 1 











3.60. PIPE 

FREE; Hand-Picked Chewing $ The. 8 50; 10, $2.50. 

vesacco GROWERS’ UNION, Murray. Wy. 

STE cuts and pilesenbar> 

COR HARVESTER S — Sahod! sa _ 
Man and pores cuts d shocks jOore 

Binder. Sold in every etate PLR sho 
Sedher tong tacdmees, . Testimonials y > Ny = XBR abowing 
picture of PROCESS MFG. CO., Saline 





coal or wood. 
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‘Among the Farmers of New York 
| Northeastern State Farm Bureaus to Meet at Albany 


RESIDENT O. E. BRADFUTE of 

the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will be the chief speaker at the 
big Northeastern Conference of Farm 
Bureau Federations in Albany on Au- 
gust 2 and 3. Mr. Bradfute welcomed 
the invitation from the New York 
State Federation as an opportunity to 
“mingle with the farmers of the East.” 
This will be Mr. Bradfute’s first visit 
to the assembled Eastern federations 
since his election. His subject will be 
“The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in the East.” 

On Thursday, August 2, at 16:30 
a.m., farmers’ time, President Enos 
Lee will open the conference in Chan- 
cellor’s Hall, Educational Building, Al- 
bany. Two days of crowded sessions 
have been planned by Secretary Under- 
wood, who has charge of the program, 
as New York is host this year. 

Hon. William J. Hackett, Mayor of 
Albany, will welcome the delegates who 
will come, it is expected, from Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 


land, and New York. Each State will 
be heard from at the conference on 
Thursday. Connecticut will be repre- 


Walter C. Wood; Delaware 
by John Ponder; Maine by Julian 
Emery; Maryland by E. P. Cahill; 
Massachusetts by H. Russell; New 
Hampshire by G. M. Putnam; New 
Jersey by H. E. Taylor; Pennsylvania 
by J. C. Brubaker; Rhode Island by C. 
N. Potter; Vermont by E. D. Corn- 
wall; New York by President Lee. 


sented by 


Federation Directors Preside 


Each of the three Eastern directors 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will preside at a session of the 
conference. Frank App of New Jersey 
will take the chair Thursday after- 
noon. On Friday morning, Frank 
Smith of New York will preside; in the 
afternoon he will be succeeded by G. M. 
Putnam, director from New Hampshire. 
' A discussion of cooperative buying 
of farm supplies will occupy Thursday 
afternoon. The speakers will be H. E. 
Babcock, general manager of the G. L. 
F. Exchange and chairman of the 
New York Cooperative Council, who 
will talk on “Cooperative Buying and 
Its Relation to Our Economic Situ- 
ation,” and H. W. Selby, manager of 
the Eastern States Exchange. 

On Thursday evening, at 6:30, the 
delegates will attend a banquet at the 
Ten Eyck*Hotel. Peter Ten Eyck of 
Albany will be toastmaster. O. E. 


of the evening, and Mrs. A. E. Brigden, 
president of the Home Bureau Federa- 
tion, will tell the delegates about home 
bureau purposes and accomplishments. 

President Bradfute’s address _ is 
scheduled for Friday morning. Foilow- 
ing him, and answering his talk, “The 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 
the East,” Walter C. Wood and H. E. 
Taylor will discuss “The Eastern Con- 
ception of the Farm Bureau.” 

W. E. Skinner, manager of the Na- 
tional Dairy Show, will tell the dele- 
gates his plans for the World’s Dairy 
Congress and National Dairy Shew and 
ask their cooperation and support in 
exhibits and in attendance. He will 
speak Friday afternoon. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY WILL 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 
AUGUST 1 


_ The New York State Horticultural 
Society will hold its annual summer 
meeting 


on Wednesday, August 1, at 
the New York State ecestnnent Sta- 
tion at Geneva. The farm bureau or- 
ganizations in the counties are cooper- 
ating with the Horticultural Society 





- HEALTHFUL HOME HEATING 


With The Wonderful NEWIDEA Pipeless Furnace 


Keeps every room delightfully comfortable in the coldest weather. Burns little 
Is thoroughly durable and reliable. 
in the cellar, will not spoil fruit and vegetables. 


Send for copy of ‘‘Warmth and Comfort.” 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY, 220 Whitesbero St, UTICA, N. Y. 


in the preparation of the program of 











Installed in one day. No pipes 


Bradfute will be one of the speakers. 





the forenoon and the inspection tours 
and recreation in the afternoon. 

The New York State Vegetable 
Growers’ Association has accepted an 
invitation to join this gathering. The 
— cordially invites all farmers 
and eir families, whether member 
of Ban organizations or not, to at- 
tend the meeting. Secretary McPher- 
son announces that basket lunches may 
be brought or a light lunch may be 
purchased on the grounds. 

The morning program starts at 
10:30 and will be held in Jordan Hall. 
Dr. R. W. Thatcher, Director of the 
Station, will make the welcoming ad- 
dress. Responses will be made by 
Charles S. Wilson of Hall, president 
of the Society, and R. W. McClure .of 
Syracuse, president of the State Vege- 
table Growers’ Association. The main 
speakers on the program are Dean A. 








Good ood Advice For Everybody 


HE following statement, recently 

issued by G. F. Warren, farm eco- 
nomist of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, is such sound 
common sense that if it were read 
and followed, it would save much 
bitter suffering in the future. 

“Money prices and wages are nor- 
mally kept in approximate adjust- 
ment by constant changes in each. 
There is never a time when all things 
are in adjustment, but by constant 
fluctuations about a more .or less 
stable base line things are kept within 
a certain range of normal. 

“The war threw things so far out 
of adjustment that it will be a long 
time before the fluctuations will set- 
tle down to the usual range. Violent 
mal-adjustments must be expected to 
continue for some years. Two or 
three times in the next ten years we 
may expect periods of severe busi- 
ness depression. It would not be sur- 
prising if one of these would be a 
very trying time. 

“In order to be prepared to meet 
these situations, farmers should be 
cautious about having large sums of 
money due at any one time. If farm 
prices rise enough to make it possible, 
debts should be paid. Those who 
have large mortgages coming due in 
the next ten years, would do well to 
consider converting them to the Land 
Bank form before interest rates rise. 
The ten-year tendency of interest 
rates may be downward, but the 
tendency for the next year or two 
promises to be upward. 

“Those who are working for wages 
will probably never again have a 
better time for saving money. Some 
are using this opportunity to go 
heavily in debt. The wiser course 
is to save the money now and buy 
the desired thing in the future, when 
all or most of the purchase price has 
been saved.” 








R. Mann of the State College of Agri- 
culture; the Hon. Peter G. Ten Eyck, 
member of the United States Congres- 
sional Commission of Agriculture, and 
T. E. Cross of Lagrangeville, who will 
speak on the plans of the New York 
Apple Show. 

The afternoon will be devoted to a 
tour of inspection of the grounds of 
the Station and various demonstration 
plats. There will be also a ball game 
between the Horticultural Society and 
farm bureau members, a _ tug-of-war 
between counties, barnyard golf and 
races, 

The eastern summer meeting of the 
Horticultural Society will be held at 
the home of W. H. Hart of Arlington, 
N. Y., on August 4. This will be a 
basket picnic. 


NEW CHAMPION HOLSTEINS IN 
NEW YORK 


Two Holsteins have surpassed former 
records of production for their age and 
length of test and are declared new 
champion butterfat producers for the 
State by the Advanced Registry. 

Stewartford Pontiac Sadie Vale, 


owned by J. H. Stewart, Pittsford, N. 
Y., takes first place for production in 
seven days as a junior two year old cow. 
She produced 427.4 Ibs, milk and 
23.336 lbs. butterfat, equal to 29.16 lbs. 
of butter. 

For production in 365 days at the age 
of two years and ten months Neva 
Pontiac Fairmont Lyons, owned by G. N. 
Smith, Watertown, New York, produced 
25,554.2 Ibs. milk and 828.70 lbs butter- 
fat equal to 1,035.87 lbs. of butter. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NEWS 


Oswego Co.—The labor shortage has 
presented a serious problem in Oswego 
County. According to A. L. Sheppard, 
manager of the Farm Bureau, the per- 
centage of vacant farms this year is 
greater than ever before. This is due 
primarily to the shortage of labor and 
high wages. Many farmers have quit 
operations altogether and are accept- 
ing jobs in the trades that offer more 
money. Another development due to 
these conditions is that many farmers 
are working their farms on shares in 
order that they may be able to work 
the ground and get aid in planting and 
harvesting the crops. Some farmers 
are doing this for the first time in 
their life. 

Indications point to a bumper crop 
of lettuce from this county. The crop 
is in an excellent condition and the 
area under‘cultivation is larger than 
ever. While the condition of all muck 
crops is reported as satisfactory, there 
will not be as many onions and celery 
harvested in this county as in former 
years. 

Dutchess Co.—The weather is very 
dry. Farmers are in the midst of hay- 
ing. They are obliged to pay $5 a day 
for help. With the daylight saving 
time in vogue in this section, it cer- 
tainly is working a hardship on the 
farmer. Some farmers are selling their 
hay on shares rather than pay the 
price of help. A large number of city 
~~ are around this section now. 
—Mrs , 


In Western New York 


Monroe Co.—It is not often that one 
hears of a horse being stung to death. 
However, this recently occurred just 
outside of Rochester. A team, belong- 
ing to Chester Potter of Rochester, was 
hauling a load through an apple or- 
chard. One of the horses reached up 
to snatch a mouthful of leaves from a 
tree. In so doing it dislodged a swarm 
of bees which settled on the limbs. The 
bees immediately attacked the animals, 
causing them to run away, but they 
could not escape the bees. The driver, 
Lee Walters, who was also attacked 
and severely stung, guided the team to 
the barn, where both horses were 
treated. However, one horse died with- 
in a few hours. 

Market garden thieves have started 
their depredations in this section. One 
market gardener particularly, Patrick 
Corbett of Brighton, has had so much 
trouble with thieves stealing his as- 
paragus that he applied to the sheriff’s 
office for assistance. Deputy Sheriff E. 
J. Perkins was assigned to the case. 
Toward midnight two individuals ap- 
peared, armed with shotguns. However, 
they put down their weapons and be- 
gan to help themselves to vegetables 
when they were covered by the deputy 
with his gun. Both were Italians of 
—— Rochester. They were fined $50 
each, 


Steuben Co.—Work of opening up 
an old ditch through the Arkport area 
will be started at once,- according to 
reports recently circulated. This will 
restore some 700 acres of valuable 
muck land. Reports said that the ditch 
will be extended to drain an additional 
300 acres. Plans for the work have 
been completed by A. J. Morrison of 
Rochester, who is division engineer in 
the State Department of Public Works. 
The Erie railroad has donated the use 
of a ditcher and crew to operate it. 
It is estimated the improvement will 
cost about °$80,000. 


If it is farm news, you will see it 
in the American Agriculturist. 
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Jersey Cooperatives Discuss Marketing 


Pennsylvania Passes Skimmed Milk Law — Delaware News 


TANDARDIZATION of farm prod- 

ucts was declared by the several 
speakers at a conference on cooperation 
and marketing held in Trenton during 
the week of July 9, to be the only 
sound basis for any cooperative mar- 
keting movement among farmers. The 
conference was held under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Markets of the New 
Jersey State Department of Agricul- 
ture to discuss cooperative marketing. 

Practically every speaker voiced the 
same opinion, namely: that supply and 
demand alone controls the price of food 
products and that no attempt of grow- 
ers to arbitrarily fix prices would suc- 
ceed. The meeting was attended by 
members of the cooperative societies 
already organized in New Jersey, 
county agricultural agents and agricul- 
tural officials who are investigating 
and studying the cooperative problems 
as they apply to New Jersey. 

Among those present were Dr. H. C. 
Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; 
Walter Peteet, Director of the Co- 
operative Marketing, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; and Dr, Frank 
App, who represents New Jersey on 
the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

In discussing the subject Mr. Peteet 
said: “If farmers should attempt to 
fix the prices of potatoes higher than 
the market and general conditions 
would justify, they would have an un- 
sold surplus on their hands. If they 
succeeded in getting prices out of the 
ordinary they would invite enormous 
overproduction the next year. Farmers 
must seek to maintain a price lever that 
will mean the largest possible consump- 
tion of their products. A cooperative 
that takes a true view of the interest 
of the farm industry is concerned in 
the maintenance of price levels that 
will insure consumption of the entire 
crop.” 


NEW JERSEY NEEDS MORE RAIN 


Several light showers on the 3rd and 
4th of July partially relieved the 
drought that has been the most severe 
in spring and early summer in the 
remembrance of the present generation, 
writes G. E. Schwartz of Somerset 
County, N. J. According to Mr. 
Schwartz, the oats and hay crops are 
not more than 50 per cent normal. 
Wheat is about an average yield and 
corn is very promising. Cherries pro- 
duced a very light yield, but were of 
a high quality. Sweet cherries s@ld 
readily at $2.50 to $3.00 a half bushel 
barrel. Apples suffered a great deal, 
especially where growing in sod, and 
some localities report there is no fruit 
left. 

Since the rain, however, the weather 
has turned very dry again and in mid- 
July, New Jersey is again in need of 
generous rain. Potatoes are very poor, 
of which there are not many planted. 
Berries are scarce and high priced. 
There is a fair prospect for a good 
peach crop, but both fruit and trees 
are suffering from lack of rain. 


SKIMMED MILK LAW PASSED 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Smith Condensed Skimmed Milk 
Law, approved by Governor Pinchot as 
Act No. 361 of the 1923 General As- 
sembly, goes into full force and effect 
ninety days after the date of approval, 
or on September 27, 1923. 

Secretary Frank P. Willits of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture, has issued instructions to the di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foods, James 
Foust, to give adequate notice to the 
trade that after September 27 all 
canned condensed skimmed milk as de- 
fined in the Smith Law must be sold 
in accord with the new requirements. 

The recently approved act, which is 
a supplement to the Jones Filled Milk 
Law, states that no condensed, con- 
centrated or evaporated skimmed milk 
in hermetically sealed cans or recep- 
tacles may be sold or offered for sale 
in the State of Pennsylvania unless 
such receptacles contain not less than 


five pounds net weight. Each can shall 
have marked, printed or labeled there- 
on the words, “Concentrated Skimmed 
Milk, Unsweetened,” or “Concentrated 
Skimmed Milk, Sweetened,” as the case 
may be, and shall be further labeled 
as being unfit for infants. 

Wholesalers and retailers have been 
given almost three months in which to 
comply with the new regulations, after 
which time violations will be vigorous- 
iy prosecuted by the food officials of 
the Department of Agriculture. Di- 
rector Foust, in commenting on the 
measure, said that it is a most whole- 
some bit of legislation and necessary 
in the prevention of fraud and decep- 
tion in the sale of vital foodstuffs. 

The Department of Agriculture 
hopes that prompt steps will be taken 
by the trade to remove the banned ar- 
ticle from the market and in the fu- 
ture to have all canned condensed 
skimmed milks conform with the regu- 
lations in force by virtue of the Smith 
Act. Failure to observe the provisions 
of the law will only result in trouble 
to the trade and make it necessary to 
resort to the courts. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Lancaster County farmers who are 
thrashing their wheat report that the 
yield will exceed early predictions. 
The quality is superior. None but 
red varieties have been sown, long- 
berry red predominating. Large ship- 
ments will be made for seeding pur- 
poses at a considerable advance over 
average local prices. Many farms 
average from thirty-five to forty 
bushels of wheat per acre. Ordinary 
soil yields from twenty-two to thirty 
bushels per acre this season. 

The tobacco fields of Lancaster and 
York Counties present a most promis- 
ing appearance, and thus far no hail- 
storms have injured the crop. Large 
growers, almost without exception, 
carry hailstorm insurance and thus feel 
more certain of realizing some reward 
for the losses that storms occasionally 
incur. The acreage exceeds that of the 
previous year. ° 

Some Franklin County orchardists 
will harvest a reduced crop of peaches, 
as a result of a recent hailstorm which 
passed over that section of the State. 
Neighboring counties were more for- 
tunate, as they escaped the visitation 
of such storms. 

The crop of small fruits, although 
large, proved quite profitable this 
year, selling at prices exceeding those 
prevailing during the World War. 
Cherries were exceedingly plentiful and 
of special quality. The sweet, or eat- 
ing, varieties sold in market houses at 
25 to 30c per quart, while sour cherries 
ranged from 10 to 20c a quart. Hun- 
dreds of bushels of black and red 
(sweet) cherries of common kinds were 
permitted to rot on the trees. 

Eastern Pennsylvania’s crop of hay 
was reduced to a minimum yield by a 
long-continued drought. Some dairy- 
men will reduce the size of their herds 
as a consequence, asserting that the 
high price of hay and commercial cat- 
tle feeding stuffs will not permit any 
margin of profit at the present prices 
of milk. 

The early-planted crop of potatoes 
throughout Eastern Pennsylvania has 
proved disappointingly small, due to 
the unfavorable climatic conditions, 
The late varieties promise a _ higher 
yield, due to more frequent showers. 
There has not been a general rain since 
last spring. 


DELAWARE FARMERS OPERATE 
CANNERY COOPERATIVELY 


An innovation in the canning indus- 
try will be introduced in Seaford dur- 
ing the coming tomato season, farmers 
having entered into an agreement with 
the Allen Package Company of Sea- 
ford, Del., to operate the canning plant 
of Colonel Edgar C. Ross on a co- 
operative plan. The Ross plant would 


have probably remained idle this sea- 
son had not the farmers and the Allen 
Package Company got together. 


The 


plant has been leased by the Allen 
Package Company, which will receive a 
small commission for operating the in- 
dustry, in addition to sharing in the 
profits derived from the season’s pack. 

Robert B. Elliott, prohibition direc- 
tor of the State of Delaware, is gen- 
eral manager of the Allen Package 
Company; William F. Allen, president, 
and William T. Lank, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Lank, who has had 
twenty years’ experience in operating 
canneries, will be in charge of the can- 
ning plant. 

William F. Allen, the president, 
stated that they had contracts now for 
about 400 acres, which would be as 
much as they could handle at the fac- 
tory this season. The innovation will 
be watched with much interest and, if 
successful, no doubt other communities 
will take up the plan. 

In addition, Greenabaum Brothers 
will operate their plant in West Sea- 
ford this season on an extensive scale. 
They have one of the largest tomato 
canneries in:the East with an enor- 
mous capacity. This firm has already 
contracted for more than 500 acres of 
tomatoes in this section and the local- 
ity around Bethel and Portsville. The 
tomatoes grown at the two latter places 
will be brought to Seaford on scows. 
This firm is still making contracts with 
farmers to grow tomatoes for them at 
25¢ a basket. Indications are that the 
coming season will be one of the 
busiest in the tomato-packing industry 
ever known in Southern Delaware, and 
indications are now that we are going 
to have a bumper crop as some early 
tomatoes are coming in the market.— 
K. P. THOMPSON. 


We feel lost when we do not get the 
American Agriculturist. There is al- 
ways so many valuable items in it, also 
we liked the “Valley of the Giants.”— 
Henry F. Stock, Jordon, N. Y. 
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GLOBE SILOS 


Give Lasting Satisfaction 
cM 


exclusive extension roof 
enables more silage to be 
Se il = 1d 





stored than in any other 
similar sized silo. Adjust- 
able door frame provides 
against swelling or shrink- 


_——— 


(wilt ALAN ing. Patent fastener on each 
UI §=§=6door becomes the rung of a 
PII} convenient ladder. Adjusta- 
bali} ble hoops together with ad- 
Pei] justable door frame make 
AUUUHN & HULA the GLOBE Silo absolutely 
bad air-tight—tthere is no waste 

= or spoilage. 
Only carefully selected 
Oregon fir and Canadian 





spruce are used in Globe 
Silos. All metal parts are 
made from finest steel and 
malleable tron. Globe Silos give perfect satisfaction 
for a generation or more. They are the result of 50 


years’ practical experience. 
/ Prices: $3.00 per ton capacity and up, according 


to size. 


for our catalog. Also ask for agency 
Proposition. 


GLOBE SILO COMPANY, Bex 105, Unadilla, N. Y. 














DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 





ees et a FENCE CO. 1 








Write sodep for free in- 
p struction book and 
Record of Invention 
blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Law: 
yer, 94 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 








Join the thousands 
of progressive farmers 


who are cutting the high costs of their farm imple- 
ments by buying them where selling costs have been 
cut to the bone and marketing economy is a fact 


under the 


MOLINE Pan 


It eliminates all the wastes of the old system of distri- 
bution and shares the savings with you. 

The Moline Dealer will gladly help you save money. 
If there is no Moline man near you, write us today for 
the facts you ought to know. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLQW COMPANY, Inc. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information. 





MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. aA. 
Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implementsunder ** 


the Moline Plan and save money. 





My name. 





My city 
R. R. No.. 
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THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE | 


Classified Advertising Rates 


at the rate of 5 cents & word. 















DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this de partment 


The minimum charge per insertion 16 $1 per wee 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name 
and address Thus J. B. Jones, E. Main st., Mount Morris, N. y.” counts as 
‘ eleven words. 

style of the advertisem€ nts on this page- 


Place your wants by following the 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed 


which be 
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The Brown Mouse —2y Herbert Quick 


“I 


this to set people talking? 


DON’T see,” said a voice over against the cooking exhibit, “what there is in 
Buttonholes! 5 


Cookies! Humph!’ 


It was Mrs. Bonner who had clearly come to scoff. With her was Mrs. Bron- 
son, who was torn between conflicting influences. Her husband had indicated 
to Bonner and Peterson that while he was still loyal to the school board, and 
hence perforce opposed to Jim Irwin, his adhesion to the institutions of the 
Woodruff District was not quite of the thick-and-thin type. For he had sug- 
gested that Jennie might have been sincere in her decision, and that some people 
agreed with her: so Mrs. Bronson, while consorting with the censorious Mrs. 


Bonner evinced restiveness when the school and its work was condemned. 
not her Newton in charge of a part of this show? 


Was 
Was he not an open and 


defiant champion of Jim Irwin, and a constant and enthusiastic attendant upon, 
not only his classes, but a variety of evening and Saturday affairs at which 
the children studied arithmetic, grammar, geography, writing and spelling, by 
working on cows, pigs, chickens, grains, grasses, soils and weeds? And had not 


Newton become a better boy—a wonderfull 


better boy? Mrs. Bronson’s heart 


was filled with resentment that she also could not be enrolled among Jim Irwin’s 


supporters. 


And when Mrs. Bonner sneered at the buttonholes and cookies, 


Mrs. Bronson, knowing how the little fingers had puzzled themselves over the one, 
and young faces had become floury- and red over the other, flared up a little. 


“And I don’t see,” said she, “any- 
thing to laugh at when the young girls 
do the best they can to make themselves 
capable housekeepers. I’d like to help 
them.” 

She turned to Mrs. Bonner as if to 
add “If this be treason, make the most 
of it!” but that lady was a good dip- 
lomat. 

“And quite right, too,” said she, “in 
the propér place, and at the proper time. 
The little things ought to be helped by 
every real woman—of course!” 

“Of course,” repeated Mrs. Bronson. 

“At home, now, and by their moth- 
ers,” added Mrs. Bonner. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Bronson, “take 
them Simms girls, now. They have to 
have help outside their home if they are 
ever going to be like other folks.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Bonner, “and a lot 
more help than a farm-hand can give 
’em in school, Pretty poor trash, they, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if there was a 
lot we don’t know about why they come 
north.’ 

“As for that,” replied Mrs. Bronson, 
“I don’t know as it’s any of my busi- 
ness so long as they behave them- 
selves.” 


GAIN Mrs. Bonner felt the situ- 

ation getting out of hand, and 
again she returned to the task of keep- 
ing Mrs. Bronson in alignment. 

“Ain’t it some of our business?” she 
queried. “By the way Newtie keeps his 
eye on that Simms girl, I shouldn’t won- 
der if it might turn out your business.” 

“Pshaw!” scoffed Mrs. Bronson. 
“Puppy love!” 

“You can’t tell how far it’ll go,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Bonner. “I tell you these 
schools are getting to be nothing more 
than sparkin’ bees, from the county 
superintendent down.” 

“Well, maybe,” said Mrs, Bronson, 
“but I don’t see sparkin’ in everything 
boys and girls do as quick as some.” 

“IT wonder,” said Mrs. Bonner, “if 
Colonel Woodruff would be as friendly 
to Jim Irwin if he knew that everybody 
says Jennie decided he was to keep his 
certif’kit because she wants him to get 
along in the world, so he can marry 
her?” 

“I don’t know as she is so very 
friendly to him,” replied Mrs. Bron- 
son; “and Jim and Jennie are both of 
age, you know.” 

“Yes, but how about our schools 
bein’ ruined by a love affair?” interro- 
gated Mrs. Bonner, as they moved 
away. “Ain’t that your business and 
mine?” 

Instead of desiring further knowl- 
edge of what they were discussing, Jim 
felt a dreadful disgust at the whole 
thing. Disgust at being the subject of 
gossip, at the horrible falsity of the 
picture he had been able to paint to the 
people of his objects and his ambitions, 
and especially at the desecration of 
Jennie by such misconstruction of her 
attitude toward him officially and per- 
sonally. Jennie was vexed at him, and 
wanted him to resign from his position. 
He firmly believed that she was sur- 
— at finding herself convinced that 
e was entitled to a decision in the 
matter of his competency as a teacher. 
She was azainst him, he believed, and 
as for her being in love with him—to 
hear these women discuss it was intol- 
erable. 

He felt his face redden as at the 
hearing of some horrible indecency. 
and while he was raging inwardly, 
he heard other voices. Professor 


Withers, County Superintendent Jennie 
and Colonel Woodruff were making an 
inspection of rural-school exhibit. 

“T hear he has been having some 
trouble with his school board,” the pro- 
fessor was saying. 

“Yes,” said Jennie, “he has.” 

“Wasn’t there an effort made to re- 
move him from his position?” asked the 
professor. , 

“Proceedings before me to revoke his 
certificate,” replied Jennie. 

“On what grounds?” 

“Incompetency,” answered Jennie. “I 
found that his pupils were really doing 
very well in the regular course of 
study—which he seems to be neglect- 
ing.’ 


“I’m glad you supported him,” said 
the professor. “I’m glad to find you 
helping him.” 

“Really,” protested Jennie, “I don’t 
think myself—” 

“What do you think of his notions?” 
asked the colonel. : 

“Very advanced,” replied Professor 
Lo “Where did he imbibe them 
all?” : 

“He’s a Brown Mouse,” said the 
colonel. 

“I beg your pardon!” said the puz- 
zled professor. 

“One of papa’s jokes,” said Jennie. 
“He means a phenomenon in heredity— 
perhaps a genius, you know.” 

“Ah, L see,” replied the professor, “a 
Mendelian segregation, you mean?” 

“Certainly,” said the colonel. “The 
sort of mind that imbibes things from 
itself.” 

“Well, he’s rather wonderful,” de- 
clared the professor. “I have invited 
him to make an address at Ames next 
ea = pa farmers’ week.” 

“ e?’ 


ENNIE’S tone showed her astonish- 

ment. Jim the underling. Jim the 
thorn in the county superintendent’s 
side! 

“Oh, you musn’t judge him by his 
looks,” said the professor. “I really do 
hope he’ll take some advice on the mat- 
ee A clothes—but I have no doubt he 
hasn’t any other,” said the 

“Well, it won’t signify, if he has the 
truth to tell us,” said the professor. 

“Has he?” asked Jennie. 

“Miss Woodruff,” replied the profes- 
sor earnestly, “he has something that 
looks toward truth, and something that 
we need. Just how far he will go, just 
what the will amount to, it is impossible 
to say. You won’t make any mistake 
if you make the most of Mr. Irwin.” 

Jim slipped out of a side door and 
fled. As in the case of the conversa- 
tion between Mrs. Bronson and Mrs. 
Bonner, he was unable to discern the 
favorable auspices in adverse things. 
He had not sensed Mrs. Bronson’s half- 
concealed friendliness for him, though 
it was disagreeably plain to Mrs. 
Bonner. And now he negiected the 
colonel’s evident support of him, and 
Professor Withers’ praise, in Jennie’s 
manifest surprise that old Jim had a 
place on a college program, and the 
professor’s criticism of his dress and 
general appearance. 

It was unjust! What chance had he 
been given to discover what it was 
fashionable to wear, even if he had had 
the: money to buy such clothes? He 
would never go near Ames! He would 


stay in the Woodruff District where 
the people knew him, and some of them 


“are you? 


liked him. He would finish his school 
year, and go back to work on the farm. 

He started home, on foot as he had 
come. A milé or so out he was over- 
taken by the colonel, driving briskly 
along with room in his buggy for Jim. 

“Climb in, Jim!” said he. “Dan and 
Dolly didn’t like to see you walk.” 

“They’re looking fine,” said Jim. 

There is a good deal to say whenever 
two horse lovers get together. But when 
Jim had alighted at his own door, the 
colonel spoke of what had been in his 
mind all the time. 

“IT saw Bonner and Haakon and Ez 
doing some caucusing to-day,” said he. 
“They expect to elect Bonner to the 
board again.” 

“If the people want him—” began 
Jim. 

“The people,” said the colonel, “must 
have a choice offered to ’em, or how 
can you or any man tell what they 
want? How can they tell themselves?” 


IM was silent. Here was a matter 

on which he really had no ideas ex- 
cept the broad and general one that 
truth is mighty and shall prevail—but 
that the speed of its forward march is 
problematical. 

“T think,” said the colonel, “that it’s 
up to us to see that the people have a 
chance’ to decide. It’s really Bonner 
against Jim Irwin.” 

“That’s rather startling,” said Jim, 
“but I suppose it’s true, And much 
chance Jim Irwin has!” 

“IT calculate,” rejoined the colonel, 
“that what you need is a champion.” 

“To do what?” 

“To take that office away from Bon- 
ner.” " 

“Who can do that?” 

“Well, I’m free to say I don’t know 
that any one can, but I’m willing to 
try. I think that I shall pass the word 
around that I’d like to serve my country 
on the school board.” 

Jim’s face lighted up—and then 
darkened. - 

“Even then they’d be two to one, 
Colonel.” 

“Maybe,” replied the colonel, “and 
maybe not. That would have to be fig- 
ured on. A cracked log splits easy.” 

“Anyhow,” Jim went on, “what’s the 
use? I shan’t be disturbed this year— 
and after that—what’s the use?” 

“Why Jim,” said the colonel, “you 
aren’t getting short of breath are you? 
I thought you good for the mile, and 
you aren’t turning out a quarter horse, 
I don’t know what all it is 
you want to do, but I don’t believe you 
can do it in nine months, can you?” 

“Not in nine years!” replied Jim. 

“Well then, let’s plan for ten years,” 
said the colonel. “I ain’t going to be- 
come a reformer at my time of life as a 
temporary job. Will you stick if we 
can swing the thing for you?” 

“I will,” said Jim, in the manner of 
a person taking the vows in some solemn 
initiation. 

“All right,” said the colonel. “We'll 
keep quiet and see how many votes we 
can muster up at the election. How 
many can you speak for?” 

Jim gave himself for a few minutes 
to thought. It was a new thing to him, 
this matter of mustering votes—and a 
thing which he had always looked ‘upon 
as rather reprehensible. The citizen 
should go forth with no coercion, no 
persuasion, no suggestion, and vote his 
sentiments. 

“How many can you round up?” per- 
sisted the colonel. 

“T think,” said Jim, “that I can speak 
for myself and Old Man Simms!” 

The colonel laughed. 

“Fine politician!” he repeated. “Fine 
politician! Well, Jim, we may get 
beaten in this, but if we are, let’s not 


‘his old notions. 


have them going away saying they’ve 
had no fight. You round up yourself 
and Old Man Simms and I’ll see what 
I can do—I’ll see what I can do!” 


CHAPTER XV 
A MINOR CASTS HALF A VOTE 


ARCH was scarcely a week old 

before the wild ducks had begun 
to score the sky above Bronson’s Slew 
looking for open water and badly- 
harvested corn-fields. Wild geese, too, 
honked from on high as if in wonder 
that these great prairies on which their’ 
forefathers had been wont fearlessly to 
alight had been changed into a jor 
ing expanse of farms. Colonel - 
ruff’s hired man, Pete, had no such 
foolish notions, however. He stopped 
Newton Bronson and Raymond Simms 
as they tramped across the colonel’s 
pasture, gun in hand, trying to make 
themselves believe that the shooting 
was 

“This ain’t no country to hunt in,” 
said he. “Did either of you fellows 
ever have any real duck-shooting?” 

“The mountings,” said Raymond, “air 
poor places for ducks.” 

“Not big enough water,” suggested 
Pete. “Some wood-ducks, I suppose?” 

“Along the creeks and rivers, yes, 
seh,” said Raymond, “but nothing ‘to 
depend on.” 

“T used to shoot ducks for the market 
at Spirit Lake,” said Pete: “But that’s 
all over, now. You’ve got to go so fur 
now to get decent shooting where the 
farmers won’t drive you off, that 
costs nine dollars to send a postcard 
home.” 

“I think we'll have fine shooting on 
the slew in a few days,” said Newton. 

“Humph!” scoffed Pete. “I give you 
my word, if I hadn’t promised the 
colonel I’d stay with him another year, 
I’d take a side-door Pullman for the 
Sand Hills of Nebraska—if I had a 

n ” " 


“If it wasn’t for a passel of things 
that keep me hyeh,” said Raymond, “I'd 
like to go too.” 

“The colonel,” said Pete, “needs me. 
He needs me in the election to-morrow. 
What’s the matter of your ol’ man, 
Newt? What for does he vote for that 
Bonner, and throw down an old neigh- 

r ” 


“T can’t do anything with him!” ex- 
claimed Newton irritably. ‘“He’s all 
tangled up with Petérson and Bonner.” 

“Well,” said Pete, “if he’d just stay 
at home, it would help some. If he 
votes for Bonner, it’ll be just about a 
stand-off.” 

“He never misses a vote!” said New- 
ton despairingly. 

“Can’t you cripple him someway?” 
asked Pete jocularly. “Darned funny 
when a boy o’ your age can’t control 
his father’s vote! ‘So long!” 

“I wish I could vote!” grumbled 
Newton. “I wish I could! We know a 
lot more about the school, and Jim 
Irwin bein’ a good teacher than dad 
does—and we can’t vote. Why can’t 
folks vote when they are interested in 
an election, and know about the issues. 
It’s tyranny that you and I can’t vote.” 

“I reckon,” said Raymond, the con- 
servative, “that the old-time people that 
fixed it thataway knowed best.” 

“Rats!” sneered Newton, “Why, 
Calista knows more about the election 
than dad knows.” 

“That don’t seem reasonable,” pro- 
tested Raymond. “She’s prejudyced, I 
reckon, in favor of Mr. Jim Irwin.” 

“Well, dad’s prejudiced against him 
—no, he hain’t either. ‘He likes Jim. 
He’s just prejudiced against giving up 
No, he hain’t neither— 
(Continued on page 61) 





IM IRWIN has been vindicated. 


notions.” 





TO REMIND YOU OF WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


His school passed triumphantly in 
the very subjects he had been accused of neglecting for ‘“‘new-fangled 


But the enmity of the schoolboard, particularly of Irish Con Bonner, 
must still be reckoned with. His enemies as well as his friends turn 
out for the Farmer’s Institute, at which Woodruff District school has 
exhibits and a demonstration of their work. _Outsiders begin to be in- . 
terested and Jim is cheered by an invitation to speak at the Agricultural 
College, when he is again dashed by a snub from his own board. 
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Making the Desolate Pine Barrens Bloom 
Mrs. Edith Loring Fullerton’s Share in the Medford, L. I. Agricultural Development 


OU remember the kitchen most 
clearly. 

That is, if you are a woman. I don’t 
mean that the rest of the house fails 
to please you, or that you can help 
being impressed by the blooming con- 
dition-of the fields and gardens around 
Mrs. Hal. B. Fullerton’s home at the 
Long Island Demonstration Station at 
Medford. But any woman would covet 
that kitchen, with its windows on three 
sides, its “washing alcove”, its stow- 
away places for shining pots and pans 
which are still within immediate reach, 
‘and its delightful air of comfort, cool- 
ness and homey-ness. 

Outdoors the sun was beating down 
with an earnest determination to make 
up for lost time earlier in the season, 
but still the kitchen was cool and rest- 
ful. And Mrs. Fullerton, proud as she 
is of the station and all it has accom- 
plished, confessed to just a little extra 

low of pride in having achieved that 
chen. 

“When plans were drawn for the 
house”, she said, “everything was per- 
fect, except for the typical man’s idea 
of a kitchen. I objected. They re- 

roached me with the cost of the room 

wanted. But I pointed out that the 
whole idea of the station and our home 
was to demonstrate what could be done 
with natural resources to give Long 
Island farmers and their wives con- 
venient, modern, and profitable farms 
and homes. And, I said, to a woman 
her kitchen was the thing on which her 
comfort largely depended. I wanted 
mine ‘model’ as much as Mr. Fullerton 
wanted his equipment to be the last 
word in efficiency. 

“Oh yes, they changed the plans, as 
you see.” 


More Visitors than Days in the Year 


It’s just as well they did, for Mrs. 
Fullerton not only uses the kitchen to 
minister to the needs of her family but 
from it she must serve the scores of 
visitors, invited and unexpected, who 
yearly invade the Demonstration Sta- 
tion and who usually must be fed. In 
the last dozen years, Mrs. Fullerton 
will tell you with perfect cheerfulness, 
she has given meals to more than 300 
visitors annually. 

“Sometimes they give us notice and 
sometimes they just drop in,” she said. 
“Sometimes a whole trainload comes at 
once and smaller parties are constantly 
showing up by trains or automobiles. 
In the old days, when the station was 
literally out in the wilderness, with no 
decent -roads approaching it and no 
‘fiivvers’ to traverse the apologies we 
called roads then, the trains stopped 
obligingly right at our front door. Our 
guests could then walk up the path to 
the house. 

“But now an excellent cinder road 
connects us with the rest of the world 
and with Medford, the nearest railroad 


station.” 
Only a few steps away from the 
attractive modern home over which 


Mrs. Fullerton now presides, is the little 
portable frame house in which she first 
started housekeenine in 1906 when the 
Demonstration Station “opened shop.” 
Now it is used by one of the farm help- 
ers, but its former mistress cannot pass 
it by without a word of affectionate 
praise. And hard by, too, is a quaint 
little shingle buildine, not unlike an 
overgrown doll’s house, in which the 
now married daurhters once indus- 
triously studied their daily lessons. 


Living Problems in the Pine Barrens 


“We found it had good effect on them 
to have them ‘go to school’ even though 
the school was only a few steps away,” 
said Mrs Fullerton. “When we first 
came here there was no possible school 
for our children so we had to get 
around thet difficulty as well es other 
living problems. Later, after the girls 
grew up, we used the little building for 
all sorts of overflow purposes, and dur- 
ing the war it was canning headquar- 
ters for all of Suffolk County.” 

The presence of numerous food ad- 
ministration posters gave the tiny 
rooms a warlike atmosnhere, while the 
signed photocravh of Theodore Roose- 
velt, prominently displayed over the 
great stone fireplace, made known the 
approval of at least one great Ameri- 


can friend of the station and its ruling 
family. The ex-President and fellow 
Long Islander was an_ enthusiastic 
champion of their effort to demonstrate 
the agricultural possibilities of “the 
Blessed Isle,” according to Mr. Fuller- 
ton. 

Not only are all the States repre- 
sented by the visitors’ book at the 
station, but the whole enterprise is an 
adventure in internationalism. Visitors 
come from all over the world to see the 
thriving fields and orchards, and in 
these very fields and orchards, plants 
from every country grow amicably to- 
gether. As Mrs. Fullerton names them 
rapidly over—Japanese plums and wal- 
nuts, bamboo, tea, almonds, Mexican 
Teosinte, melons from France, Chinese 
cabbage, Belgian salads, rubbing 
shoulders with Long Island vegetables 
of innumerable variety—she seems to 
have ample backing for her statement 
that there is no place like Long Island 
for natural growth. “Only the South of 
Japan can equal it,” she says, and one 
cannot blame her for her pride in the 





Mrs. Fdith Loring Fullerton 


conquest of the “scrub oak barrens’— 
her own part in the conquest, of which 
she says little, having been that of a 
valiant warrior against such inanimate 
enemies as stumps and maggots and 
such discouraging foes as local apathy, 
doubt and open distrust. 

Everything at Her Finger Tips 

So much is the station a part of Mrs. 
Fullerton’s life and so greatly does it, 
depend for its success upon her energy, 
good humor and shrewd business sense, 
it is almost impossible to think of one 
without the other. She knows every 
detail of the varied work of the place— 
the blasting, planting, spraying, har- 
vesting, packing; the farm animals; the 
little dairy building; the farmers’ 
homes and their families; the reports 
and the heavy correspondence. 

At one moment she is finding the 
year’s financial statement to show a 
visiting European scientist, studying 
facts and figures spread out on the liv- 
ing room table; at another she is in- 
specting a fascinating new engine ready 
for installation. She points out the 
flowers of her trim little garden, tells 
of the Sweepstakes prize with which 
beet culture is being encouraged cn. the 
Island, and gives the figures on spring 
wheat acreage with equal enthusiasm. 
You are not surprised when she admits 
that during a three months’ leave of 
absence for Mr. Fullerton, spent help- 
ing devastated France, she ran the 
station as the acting director, taking it 
through the planting season so sucess- 
fully that in spite of a curtailed force 
of workers there was no falling be- 
hind in the crops when harvest time 
came. 

Outside her own busy life at the sta- 
tion, Mrs. Fullerton finds time to kee 
up her work as secretary of the Suffolk 
County Home Bureau, of which she was 
the first chairman. 

“It is reaching the heart of the home 


better than anything else I know,” she 
declared emphatically. “Nor does any- 
thing develop leadership more naturally 
and effectively. I think that perhaps 
the Farm and Home Bureaus are too 
closely related; that for its own good, 
the Home Bureau should stand firmly 
on its own feet. 

“Farming is an ideal profession for 
woman—so are some of the allied pro- 
fessions which grow out of it—floristry, 
for instance. Why don’t more girls 
study to be florists? Women are natu- 
rally fitted for this trade and I know of 
several who are making a go of it. My 
own daughter studied this subject at 
the Ambler School of Horticulture, but 
matrimony interrupted her professional 
career!” 

It seems incredible, looking at Mrs. 
Fullerton, to think of her not only with 
married daughters but as a grand- 
mother! One can be sure, however, that 
any babies so lucky as to choose her a 
grandparent will approve of their 
selection more and more as they grow 
older. For few babies can be blessed 
with a more humorously wise, a more 
youthful or a more companionable 
grandmother to teach them the magic 
of growing things and the happiness of 
the woman whose lot is cast in with 
the farm.—GABRIELLE ELLIOT. 


DELICIOUS HOME-MADE ICE 
CREAM 
MRS. R. C. KRAMER 


 ¥- cream for dinner! These hot 
days what could be a more delight- 
ful treat to the whole family? More- 
over, physicians and dictitians agree 
that it is one of the most healthful 
and nourishing of foods. So we, who 
are fortunate enough to live on a farm 
where cream and milk are generally 
plentiful, should have this pleasing 
dessert as often as possible. In our 
home, we make ice cream very often 
in winter as well as summer, and the 
following original recipes are economi- 
cal and delicious. 


Vanilla (1 gallon) 
Three cups sugar; 5 heaping table- 


spoons flour; 1 quart boiling water; 
1 quart cream; 1% tablespoons va- 
nilla; 1'4 quarts milk (about). 


Thoroughly mix flour and_ sugar. 
Add boiling water, stirring constantly. 
Place on stove and boil aLout 15 min- 
utes, or until mixture looks clear and 


thick. Be sure to st:r constantly to 
avoid lumping or scorching. Remove 
from fire, stir, cream into this mix- 
ture. Pour into ice cream can, adding 


milk until within 1 inch of top. Stir 
well, flavor with vanilla extract. Set 
aside to cool. Then place in freezer 
bucket, adjust turner, pack in layers 
of finely cracked ice and salt alter- 
nately, over which, when full, pour one 
cup of cold water. Freeze as hard as 
possible. Repack, set aside to ripen two 
hours before serving. Good cream can 
be made by substituting whole milk for 
the cream and milk in this recipe. 
Eggs do not improve these recipes. 


Chocolate 


Same as vanilla, only stir four heap- 
ing tablespoons of cocoa into flour and 
suvar. Mix thoroughly, add boiling 
water and proceed as with vanilla ice 
cream. 

Peach, Strawberry or Banana 


Same as for vanilla, only omit va- 
nilla and one quart of milk, adding in- 
stead any crushed sweetened fruit, 
sweetening fruit in the proper propor- 
tion of % cup of sugar to 1 cup fruit. 


Cherry or Pineapple 


Same as vanilla except for three cups 
of milk substituting that amount of 
preserved fruit. 


Ice Cream Sundaes 
We like plain vanilla ice cream 
served with syrup, as sundaes are 
served at soda fountains. 


Chocolate Syrup 


One cup sugar; 2 tablespoons cocoa; 
teaspoon flour; % cup boiling 
water; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Thoroughly mix flour, sugar and 
cocoa. Add boiling water, stirring con- 


stantly. Boil until a medium thick 
syrup is formed, which will be in abowt 
five minutes. Set aside to cool and 
add vanilla. .Serve over vanilla ice 
cream. If desired, sprinkle chopped 
nuts over top. 

Peaches, strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, or bananas may 
crushed, sweetened in the proportion of 
‘one cup of fruit to one-half cup of 
sugar, set aside for an hour or so 
and served over vanilla ice cream. 
Shredded pineapple, raspberries, black- 
berries, or cherries (1 cup of fruit to 
% cup of sugar) are also delicious 
with ice cream. 


HOW TO KEEP BUTTER SWEET 


In keeping butter put up in brine I 
always had difficulty to keep it from 
getting that old, stale, strong odor and 
flavor until a year or two ago, when 
I tried an experiment. 

Simply get a thin piece of cloth and 
cut in square shaped sizes large enough 
to hold a pound of butter, then tie up 
closely and drop into the brine jar. 
First be sure to work out all water or 
milk, then let it firm and make into 
as round cakes as possible. Two-pound 
sugar bags are ideal to put it in. I put 
up last fall, just before my cow went 
dry, about 12 or 15 pounds and it kept 
nearly as sweet as when first made, 
and we didn’t use the last until June 
1. When it is packed down solid in a 
stone jar or crock, then covered with 
brine, the brine does not get free ac- 
cess to it, which causes it to get that 
old, strong taste; but when put up in 
cloth or small bags the brine gets all 
in between each package, causing it to 
keep sweet. When the jar is full, 
weight with a heavy plate so every 
cake will be well covered with brine. 
Be sure to have the brine strong 
enough to float an egg.— Mrs. W. H. H. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


A simple and handy method of filling 
the salt and the pepper shakers is to 
clip the corner of an ordinary envelope, 
insert the cut corner in the neck of 
shaker and use as a funnel. This beats 
using a spoon. A large corner cut 
from a very heavy catalog envelope will 
make a satisfactory funnel for pouring 
liquids into bottles. 


* * * 


Put some vinegar in a tin can that 
does not leak, put in paint brushes, and 
boil for twenty minutes. No matter 
how old or stiff they may be this will 
make them soft and pliable. 

* * * 


If butter sticks to the molds, rub 
a little salt on the inside of the molds, 
after they have been moistened, then 
rinse with cold water. 

When saving silver that is not in 
use, polish thoroughly, cover thickly 
with vaseline, wrap in tissue paper. 
When wanted, boiling in suds will have 
it ready for use in a few minutes. 

or — «< 

When putting in hat lining or up- 
holstering furniture, a surgeon’s needle 
is better than an ordinary one. The 
eurved end facilitates the work, par- 
ticularly on the rounded surfaces. 

* ” ~ 


The old lament of aching feet is 
here! Buy two cheap sponges and in- 
sert one in the stockings under the arch 
of the foot. You will be delighted with 
the relief it gives. They can be easily 
washed. a 

When the meat grinder, egg beater 
or other cooking utensils need oiling, 
I always use glycerine around the bear- 
ings and the crevices. It is a harm- 
less lubricant and does not later effect 
the food. es 


_The burnt taste can be removed from 
slightly scorched milk by putting the 
pan into cold water and adding a pinch 
of salt to the milkk—Mrs. M. M. Mit- 
chem. ie 
When canning in glass jars put 2 
silver knife or spoon in the jar; the 
metal attracts the heat and there i3 
no danger of breck:ng. 
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Rocking-Chair Shopping Easiest For Farmer Women 


A Stay-at-Home System Described by Mabelle Robert — Other Simplified Home Making Suggestions 


HEN the family wardrobe needs 
replenishing, I sit down at my desk 
and make a list of what must be had 
and the amount I can spare for it all. 
Then I get out all of my catalogues—I 
usually have about a dozen from the 
larger mail-order houses—also a pencil 
and some cards for taking notes. Those 
cards, by the way are saved from the 
layers of shredded wheat biscuits as 
they are very handy for taking notes. 
On a separate card for each catalogue 
I write headings: page, catalogue 
number, name of the article, price and 
information. Under each heading as I 
look over the catalogues, I mark down 
the data on articles I want. 

When I finish with all the books and 
all the articles desired are looked up, 
by carefully going over the cards and 
comparing prices and values, I decide 
by a process of elimination where I 
shall send for my goods. It is then a 
simple matter to make out the order by 
referring to the card of the chosen 
catalogue for page, and number of each 
article. When the order is completed I 
go over it very carefully again, to be 
positive that I am not leaving out any 
necessary information as to sizes, colors 
and proper numbers. 


Study Before You Order 


Many people object to mail-order 
buying because they “want to see what 
they’re paying for.” A careful study 
of the descriptions will usually enable 
one to visualize the articles, for the 
companies certainly describe their 
goods as to materials, colors and 
weights, better than the average store 
clerks. 

It will help anyone to read descrip- 
tions of various cloths, for instance, 
both from catalogues and magazine ar- 
ticles; study not only about the goods 
you know, but about those which are 
merely a name to you. Most companies 
handle the various standard goods, 
known everywhere by the trademark, 
“Fruit of the Loom” cotton, “Meritas” 
oil-cloth; Kleinert’s rubber goods; and 
many others which are all so well ad- 
vertised that their names alone guaran- 
tee satisfaction. 

There are, also, different standard 
goods made for each mail-order com- 
pany, and bearing its trade-mark. 
Those are exactly described as to qual- 
ity and are usually as good as the ones 
mentioned abeve. In the catalogue of 
one of the largest mail-order companies, 
the extreme fairness and clearness of 
the description is noticeable. In the 
hosiery “department” for instance, the 
exact percentage of wool is given in 
each style. It is seldom one can learn 
that in a store! A stocking may be 
called part-wool and have but ten per 
cent of wool in it. 

Last Christmas one of my gifts to 
“himself” was a pair of suede leather 
lamb’s wool-lined driving mittens, pur- 
chased by mail. _About the same time 
a friend bought a pair exactly like mine 
in a men’s furnishing store in our near- 
est town. But hers cost six dollars and 
fifty cents, while I paid only two-fifty. 

Ever since I began keeping house, my 
shopping has been nearly all done by 
mail; and in all my buying for my hus- 
band and myself and two babies, there 
has been just one instance> when I re- 
turned goods because not satisfied. 


Think Over Your Needs 


It is always a good plan to decide as 
nearly as possible on quality of articles, 
and price one can pay, before looking 
over the catalogues at all. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I work out those things in 
my mind, while I wash dishes or sweep. 
For example, the youngster’s winter 
hose, shirts, and bands. In our cold 
northern winters, wool is necessary to 
keep the little bodies protected, but 
all-wool goods will shrink and is not 
as long-wearing as some with a per- 
centage of cotton. Therefore, I decide 
on getting those garments that are a 
third or perhaps one-half cotton. Like- 
wise, the cloth for my husband’s winter 
work shirts will be more durable and 
mi as warm if reinforced with oot- 
on. , 

It always pays to buy the better 
qualities, so far as one’s purse allows. 
There is so much satisfaction in feel- 


ing sure that our purchases are really 
good, dependabje, and lasting. Buy 
for quality rather than looks, but 
preferably have both. 

In buying wash-goods, it is wiser to 
pay the extra few cents per yard and 
get something that is guaranteed wash- 
able and non-fading. Notice too, about 
the width of piece goods. There are 


. several widths of outing, or cotton flan- 


nel, for example; the narrowest, about 
twenty-two inches is a good width for 
diapers; the second width, about 
twenty-seven inches, is right for most 
all children’s wear; while the widest, 
about one-yard is best for nightgowns 
and like use. 


Send Money Carefully 


The hints I have given will apply quite 
as well. to buying directly from the 
stores im your nearby towns, but you 
will certainly help avoid dissatisfac- 
tion when buying by mail. The Post 
Office money order is about the best 
way of sending pay for goods. It is 
cheaper and handier than registering 
your letter. Cash, stamps, and en- 
dorsed checks in an unregistered letter 
go at sender’s risk, and it is an unwise 
way of doing business. 

It seems as if the advantages of mail 
order buying are legion! It means a 
saving of time, money and nerves; it 
offers goods, machinery and everything 
for home and family; It gives a big 
choice of styles and prices for those 


who buy ready-made clothing, and a 
wonderfully alluring assortment of ma- 
terials and colors for the home- 
sewers; while the styles give the home- 
seamstress many an idea on the little 
attractive touches for dresses and chil- 
dren’s wear. 


FOR YOUR SUMMER CANNING 


A suggestion for a home-made steam 
cooker comes from Mrs. Leon H. Lewis 
of Prattsburg, N. Y. She writes: 

The peanut butter that grocers sell 
in bulk comes in twenty-five pound tin 
containers, which when cleaned out 
make ideal cookers in which to do your 
coldpack canning. Punch two or three 
tiny holes in the top with a shingle nail, 
so that there will be no danger of a 
steam explosion. If you do not have 
any inexpensive wire can holders, an 
old tin cover can be used as a false bot- 


tom. Four quart jars can be processed’ 


at once and that usually is as many 
cans as the busy housewife cares to 
prepare at one time. It also has the ad- 
ditional advantage over the clothes boil- 
er of occupying a very small space on 
the stove. 





HARDY PERENNIAL PINKS 


I have had evidence this summer that 
these old favorites have not been for- 
gotten. I mentioned them in a few 
articles and was swamped with in- 





CLOTHES THAT ARE DESIGNED FOR COMFORT 





NSTEAD of saying “be 
careful!” the mother of 


the youngster who wears bie and No. 


No. 1815 can say “Go style too. 


as far as you like! A 


for hard play or the quieter 


amusement on very hot sailor eifect. 


days. Put in sleeves if you 

like, but small son or too. 
daughter will prefer it 

without. No 


No. 1815 cuts in sizes 


bust measure. 


2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 
takes 1% yards 36-inch 
material, with 1% yards Price 12c. 
ruffling. Pattern 12c 


(stamps preferred). 


for vest and 34 


Pattern 12c. 





To Order: Be sure your name, address, pattern numbers and sizes are 
Send order with proper remittance to Pattern Depart- 
ment of the American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

You want a summer catalogue, don’t you? 


clearly written. 


money. 








VERY woman finds a 
middy blouse comforta- 


bottom makes it fit well at 
romper like this is ideal the hips and 
applied yoke gives it a real 
The collar and 
tie are in regulation style 


9567 has a dainty “undie” for any 
The band at the little girl. The youngster 
who is learning to dress 

the smart herself will find this has 


. 9567 cuts in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch 
Size 36 takes 
3% yards 36-inch material, 
with 1014 yards of braid. 12c. 


HE three-tiered skirt is very 
popular this year. No. 1722 


combines it with the long waist- 
line and thus achieves a model 
which would be becoming to the 
woman with a full figure. It is 
shown in figured voile, with plain 
for trimming. 

No. 1722 cuts in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure, and size 36 requires 4 
yards of 40-inch material with 3/7 
yard contrasting and 3 yards of 


ribbon. Pattern 12c. 
LEATS are decidedly “‘it."’ Side 
pleats are most becoming to the 


matron, who finds the all-around 
- sort trying. No. 1822 very clev- 
erly lengthens the pleat pane's aad 
also shows a neck line and blouse 
fulness which are graceful features. 


No. 1822 comes in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 46 and 48-bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 takes 4% yards 49- 
inch material, with a % yard strip 
“4 


NDERNEATHAI the 
romper is No. 1619, 


the fewest bothersome but- 
tons of any suit she ever 
had, while she will also love 
its comfort and freedom. 


Pattern No. 1619 
cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. Size 4 takes 1 yard 
of 36-inch material. Pric 





yards binding. 





It is 10c and well worth the 








quiries. I had neglected to say that 
they were catalogued under the name 
“Dianthus” and readers could not find 
them. Dianthus Plumarips is the old 
clove-scented garden pink, and of re- 
cent years these have been improved or 
added to until we can get finer colors 
and have varieties that bloom during 
the summer instead of in the spring 
alone. Then a new type, Dianthus All- 
woodii, blooms from spring until fall. 
All the hardy pinks can be grown. from 
seeds and fall] is the ideal time to sow 
them, August gives plenty of time for 
them to get strong little plants by 


* winter, but they may be sown as late 


as September. A cold frame or protect- 
ed. bed should be provided and the seeds 
sown in rows four inches apart and 
kept clean. They are left in the seed 
bed until spring when they are set out 
where wanted. Do not hesitate to grow 
them by the hundreds for they can be 
slipped in almost everywhere, and you 
will find very few of your seedlings not 
worthy a place, for, unlike most hardy 
perennials, you don’t have to grow a 
pundred to get one good one.—LEwis 
OBB. 





The Brown Mouse 
(Continucd from page 59) 


I guess he’s only prejudiced against 
seeming to give up his old notions.” 

“Paw says he’ll be on hand prompt,” 
said Raymond. “But he had ‘to be’ 
p’swaded right much. Paw’s proud— 
and he cain’t read.” 

“Sometimes I think the more people 
read the less sense they’ve got,” said 
Newton. “I wish I could tie dad up! 
I wish I could get snakebit, and make 
him go for the doctor!” 

The boys crossed the ridge to the 
wooded valley in which nestled the 
Simms cabin. They found Mrs. Simms 
greatly exercised in her mind because - 
young McGeehee Had been found play- 
ing with some blue vitriol used by 
Raymond in his school work on the 
treatment of seed potatoes for scab. 

“His hands was all blue with it,” 
said she. “Do you reckon, Mr. Newton, 
that it’ll pizen him?” 

“Did he swallow any of it?” asked 
Newton. 

“Nah!” said McGeehee scornfully. 

Newton reassured Mrs. Simms, and 
went away pensive. He was in rehel- 
lion against the strange ways grown 
men have of discharging their duties 
as citizens—perhaps a proof that Jim 
Irwin’s methods had already accomp- 
lished much in preparing Newton and 
Raymond for citizenship. At present, 
however, the new wine in the old bot- 
tles was — Newton to forget his 
filial duty, and his respect for his 
father. He wished he could lock him 
up in the barn so he couldn’t .go to the 
school election. He wished he could be- 
come ill—or poisoned with blue vitriol 
or something—so his fath.r would be 
obliged to go for a doctor. People got 
dreadfully scared about poison—New- 
ton mended his pace, and looked hap- 
pier. He, looked, in fact, more like a 
person filled with deviltry, than one 
yearning for the right to vote. 

“T’ll fix him!” said he to himself. 

(Continued next week) 


One housewife says a snial] magnet 
is the handiest thing around the 
kitchen. She uses it to collect spilled 
tacks, and with a piece of string on 
it she recovers many a small metal part 
of stove or sink that would otherwise 
be lost 


Before you decide to paper that 
dingy room, try sweeping down the 
walls with a clean broom, finishing them 
off with a dry cloth. It may save youa 
papering bill. 


Cuticura Soap 


——— AND OINTMENT ——— 


Clear the Skin 
eee Genecie : 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


FRESH VEGETABLES HIGHER 
THAN LAST YEAR 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HE New York State Department of 

Farms and Markets made a compari- 
son of prices at the farmers’ public 
markets on July 19 with the same date 
in 1922, which shows that on nearly all 
green vegetables the farmers are get- 
ting higher prices now. Long Island 
tomatoes and white potatoes were al- 
most one-half the price realized a year 
ago. 

The first Orange County onions, both 
red and yellow, reached the New York 
market last week and sold at irregular 
prices, due to the small size and poor. 
quality. . 

Green corn declined at New York last 
week owing to heavy receipts from 
New Jersey and poor quality, selling 
July 19 mostly at 1% @ 2c per ear, 
with a few sales at 2% @ 3c. 

Other fresh vegetables: from Long 
Island and other nearby sections sold 
in the farmers’ markets as follows: 

BEANS—Green, per bushel basket 
or bag, $1.50 @ 2; fancy, $2.25 @ 3.50; 
wax, $1.75 @ 2.25. BEETS—per bunch, 
2@3c; per 3. bu. bbl., $2 @ 2.50. 
CAULIFLOWER — per slat barrel, 
best, $4 @ 4.50; fancy, $5 @6; ordi- 
nary, $2@3. CARROTS—per bunch, 
2 @ 3c; cut, per 3 bu. bbl., $2.50 @ 3; 
fancy, $3.25 @ 3.50. CABBAGE—per 
head, white, 6 @ 9c; red, 8 @ 10c; Sa- 


voy, 7@10c. CUCUMBERS — hot- 
house, per dozen, fancy; $1 @ $1.25; 


choice, 50 @ 75c; out-door, per 3 bu. 
bbl., $6.50@7; fancy, $7.25 @ 7.50. 
KALE—per slat barrel, 75c @ $1. 
RADISHES—per bunch, red and white 
tip, 3 @ 4c; black, 4 @ 6c; fancy, 7 @ 
8e; white, 3@ 4c. SPINACH—per 32 
qt. crate, Savoy, 75c @ $1; New Zea- 
land, 35 @ 50c. 
Up-State green peas 


found a dull 


market last week and supplies were 
heavy. The quality was much im- 
proved. The chief cause for the poor 


market was the latenegs of delivery. The 
express company delivered shipments 
to the market so late they had to be 
held over till next day, and brought 
much lower prices. 

POTATOES MORE PLENTIFUL 

Due to heavier arrivals of potatoes 
from the Eastern Shore, Maryland, 
New Jersey and Long Island, the mar- 
ket turned quiet. Prices ranged lower. 
Best brands of Eastern Shore, $4.50 @ 
5 per bbl.; Southern New Jersey cob- 
blers, $3.50@ 4.50 per 150-lb. sack; 
Long Island, $4.75 @ 5.25 bbl. 

Prices have been high enough in the 
New York City and other large mar- 
kets to stimulate early digging on the 
part of many growers. As the season 
advances this activity will naturally in- 
crease and with the greater number of 
carlot shipments prices in all probabil- 
ity will go lower. 

Southern New Jersey is suffering 
from drought. Some shippers of best 
stock cobblers around Salem will not 
be able to begin digging before Au- 
gust 1. 

SMALL FRUITS 


Oswego strawberries are about ended 
now. The sweet varieties of cherries 
are practically finished and the sup- 
plies are settling into red sours and 
black sours. Demand for these for 
canning purposes was much more ac- 
tive last week. Raspberries of good 
quality were in active demand and 
market for them was firm. Goose- 
berries were in light supply and found 
a steady market for fancy large stock. 
Supplies of red currants were liberal, 
but demand moderate: The following 
quotations represent wholesale sales of 
berries in the New York market 
July 19: 

BLACKBERRIES—per qt., best, 22 
@ 23c; fancy, 25c; ordinary, 18 @ 20c. 
BLACK CAPS—per pt., best, mostly 
10 @ lic; fancy, 12 @ 13c; ordinary, 8 
@ 9c. CHERRIES—per qt., red sour, 
16 @ 18c; black sour, 16 @ 20c; West- 
ern New York red sours, 55 @60c per 
4-qt. basket; black sweets, 75 @ 90c per 
4-qt. basket. CURRANTS—red, best, 
10 @ llc; fancy, large, 12c; small and 
ordinary, 8 @9c; black, best, mostly 
25c; fancy large, 27 @ 28c; small and 
ordinary, 20 @ 22c. GOOSEBERRIES 
—per qt., best, large, 17 @ 18c; fancy, 


20c; medium to small, 14 @ 16c. 
RASPBERRIES—per at., red, best, 15 
@ 16c; fancy, 17@418c; ordinary, 
12 @ 13c. 

LARGER MOVEMENT OF EGGS 

The records of receipts, cold storage 
movement and stocks on hand in the 
wholesale market show a larger trade 
output of eggs since July 1 than last 
year at this time. The leading egg trade 
journal estimated the movement of 
eggs out of wholesale channels the sec- 


ond week in July as 132,672 cases, and 
the first week as 139,109, compared 


with an average weekly output in July, 
1922, of 113°000 cases. 
Receipts of eggs at 
now running larger 
year. Very fancy selected hennery 
whites continued last week at a top 
price of 45c per dozen, but the de- 
mand was not urgent enough to move 
all of the stock received without price 


New York are 
again than last 


supply early in the week and met very 
active demand. Toward the end of the 
week, the shipments increased, especial- 
ly on white Leghorn broilers, and the 
market tended weaker and lower with 
large colored broilers selling at 39 @ 
40c per lb on July 19; Leghorn, large, 
at 36 @37c. Leghorn, average, 32 @ 
35c; small, mixed and Leghorn, 26 @ 
3ic. Old rdosters were quoted at 15c 
per lb. wholesale; pigeons, per pair, 
30c; rabbits, per Ib., 35c. 


DRESSED CALVES WEAK 


Although fresh receipts of country 
dressed calves were light last week, 
the demand continued very slow, and 
prices showed a declining tendency. 
There were offers of Western-dressed 
calves at lower prices than country- 
dressed calves. It did not seem a -mat- 
ter of price, but merely that the stock 
was not wanted. A few sales of fancy 
veals were reported at 21 @ 22c. There 








League Price For August Milk $2.43 


HE Dairymen's League Cooperative Association, Inc., announces 

that the following prices have been voted for the month of August, 
quotations being given for milk produced in the basic zone of 201-210 
mile zone from New York City for 3 per cent milk: 

Class 1—For milk that goes into fluid consumption, $2.43, which 
is 10 cents better than the price in July. 

Class 2—For milk which goes into the manufacture of cream and 
ice cream, $2.05, which is the same as the July price. 

Class 3—For milk used chiefly in the manufacture of evaporated, 
condensed, and powdered milk and hard cheeses, a differential of 85 
cents per hundred has been voted-above the price of milk going into 


the manufacture of butter. 


This is also the same as July price. 


Classes 4a and 4b are the same as in July, with the exception that 
slight changes have been made in the differentials. 








concession. General receipts of nearby 
whites contain only a small proportion 
of fancy light yolks and are so irregu- 
lar in quality that there was a tendency 
to offer .them in mixed lots at easy 
prices. A large part of the supply 
had no outlet above a range of 30 @ 38c. 
Fine medium quality nearbys moved 
fairly well, however, at around 37 @ 
38c. The white egg market has been 
weakened by recent heavy shipments 
by boat from the Pacific Coast. The 
withdrawal of about 15,000 cases of 
“short held” eggs of good quality from 
cold storage, also hurt the market for 
fresh. 

SLOWER DEMAND FOR FOWLS 

Relative prices of broilers’and fowls 
were somewhat reversed last week from 
the week previous. Fowls moved slow- 
ly and heavier supplies caused con- 
siderable declines. Colored fowls on 
July 19 were quoted at 24c and Leg- 
horn and poor, colored, 18 @ 23c, com- 
pared with 25 @ 28¢c for Leghorn and 
poor, colored fowls the week previous. 


was a fair call for cheaper veals 
around 14 @ léc. 

oward the latter part of last week 
the market advanced 50c for live calves, 
due to light receipts and a good .de- 
mand. Prime calves were quoted at 
$13.25 @ 14 per cwt., and fair to good, 
$12.25 @ 13. 

The tone of the lamb market was 
slow and unsteady. Only prime stock 
reached top quotation of $13.75 @ 14 
per cwt. 


BUTTER SUPPLY MORE LIBERAL 


The more liberal receipts of butter 
last week caused some decline in whole- 
sale quotations, but there was an active 
buying for cold storage purposes and 
toward the end of the week the mar- 
ket was quite firm on higher grades. 
Creamery, extras, 92 score, were quoted 
July 19 at 38%c, compared with 39 @ 
39%c the week previous, and 35% @ 
36c on the corresponding date in 1922. 
Creamery higher score than extra was 
quoted on July 19 at 38% @39%c, 
compared with 36% @ 37c on July 19, 





grades butter are accumulating in the 
wholesale market and these are offered 
liberally at 36c, with sales generally 
somewhat lower. The market on im- 
ported butter is very quiet, due to high 
rices in foreign markets. The demand 
or unsalted trtamery is slow, cream- 
ery unsalted extras, 92. score, being 
quoted at 39 @ 40c on July 19. 


CHEESE STORINGS HEAVY 


During the last week there was a 
rapid movement of American cheese 
into cold storage and active trading on 
New York State flats. Up-State prices 
were relatively high and offerings in 
the New York market were conserva- 
tive, with most sales at 25 @ 26c per 
lb. Toward the end of the week some 
Wisconsin dealers were offering cheese 
for prompt shipment at a fraction low- 
er than earlier prices, and the tone in 
the West seemed somewhat easier, 

New *York State whole milk flats, 
fresh, average run, were quoted 
throughout the week at 25c per Ib. 

The Federal report as to cold stor- 
age holdings of cheese in the four 
large markets on July 19 showed a 
surplus of about 3,000,000 pounds above 
the stocks on hand on the same date 
last year. The movement out of stor- 
age in New York and Philadelphia was 
somewhat in excess ‘of the movement 
into storage, but there was a heavy 
movement into storage at Chicago. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations July 20 Were 
as follows: 


NEW YORK—Corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.08; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.07; No. 2 white, $1.08. 
Oats, No. 2 white, 53%c; No. 3 white, 
51% @52c; ordinary white clipped, 52%@ 
53 kc. 


CHICAGO—Corn, No. 2 white, 87@87%c; 
No. 2 yellow, 88@S88'%c. Oats, No. 2 white, 
43@44%c; No. 3 white, 404%, @42%c:- 
Barley, 62@69c. Rye, 63% c@64c. 


STRONG MARKET FOR GOOD HAY 


Due to scarcity of top grades of hay, 
the market was strong for them last 
week, but low grades were hard to sell. 

*On July 19 a car of No. 1 Timothy sold 
at $29 per ton, and No. 2 would bring 
$28, graded according to Federal 
grades, New Jersey rye straw selling 
at $23 per ton. Receipts of poor and 
ordinary quality hay in excess of 
demand. 

The following figures as to this 
year’s hay production have just been 
issued by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets: 


1923 


(July Forecast) 1922 
‘ons Tons 
New York....... 6,389,000 6,818,000 
New England... . 4,247,000 4,476,000 
New Jersey..... 275,000 485,000 
Pennsylvania... . 3,205,000 4,888,000 
Del., Md., Va. ... 1,225,000 1,994,000 
Ohio, Ind., IIL, 
Mich*Wis., lowa, 
Minnesota....... 27,654,000 37,183,000 
United States.... 82,797,000 96,687,000 











Broilers, however, were in lighter 1922. Stocks of medium and lower 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on July 19: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... 40@45 venodewe 
Other hennery whites, extras............ee8- 40@43 — 
Mutre BION. oc cccsees eee err ye Tree 34@37 33 @35 
Firsts . — - ene <s06e0e680u80 . i. oe 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts.......... BOOBS sc cccccce 
Lower grades ae 666 seenece ZE@2D Ss ww ccecess 
Hennery DrOWRS, CXCFAS... .. wcccscesseccecse eee §63—h ls webeueas 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras..... 29@32 30@31 
PeeeD BA Bo cccciscccccceceenesgeesoeesd ee 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score..........+e+++- 38% @39% 42@43  «.+-.--- 
eS TS ree amu mee ©6480 @ 41 40 
State dairy (salted), finest............eeee-: 37% @38 B8@39 ween eeee 
Good to Prime... .. . cccccccccccccsccsscces 36 @37 SL@ST —s— cccccces 
Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
Dit Bas B ac cs acdc onccssoccecessce $25 @ 26 $18@19 $23 
Timothy No. Re Nd én or babe teeta teeceean Le try shenauae 19 @20 
TE, . n<ccskeccwhsetebkheheeesban S@1IS nn. eeeee nee nae 
Fancy light clover mixed ......cccecccccceces E TTT 22@23 
Alfalfa, second cutting. .......sccccssccccees oo) ee 
Gat straw Me. 2... ccc coe cece gecccseccesccs De! ‘sesseeshe  j~ sdenanus 
Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) P 
Fow!s, colored fancy, heavy. ..........+++++++ 24 24@25 28@29 
Fowls, leghorns and poor... .......-.+++seeees 18@23 20@22 23@25 
Broilers, colored fancy. .........+-seeeeseeees 39 @ 40 40 43@45 
Brotlere, leGMOTR . oc. ccc ccccccccescoccecccese 36@37 SO is ecoeccese 
Live Stock (cents per pound) . 
Calves, good to mediuM........se.eeeeeeeees LO@12% 12@12% nwo nee 
Bulls, common to good... .....ssecscevessses 4@6% 5% @6% onenes 
Lambs, common to good.......+.+«.s ecccoccecce 11@13% 13% @15% ceeenens 
Sheep, common to good eweS.......++eeeeeess 344 @5 Tae . ss paeeecce 
Hogs, Yorkers . ... 1 1+ eessscceeeccees 84% @8% BH se ccvccces 
. 




















Will Buy White Eggs 


THE YEAR AROUND 


NO COMMISSION 


Fresh, Clean, Unassorted White 
Eggs Wanted 


SHIP TO 


CENTRAL NYACK POULTRY FARM 
NYACK, N. Y. 


References Upon Application 











Farmers Suppliéd with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 
H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 





520 Washington St. * NEW YORK 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 
| Bonded Commission Merehants 


| 358 Greenwich St., New York City 
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$1,000.00 


INSURANCE 


FoR 5Q cents 


As a part of our broad policy of 
service to readers, we now offer 
you a $1,000 Travel Accident 
Policy for one year with a three- 
year subscription for American 
Agriculturist all for only $2.50— 
just 50 cents more than our 
special price for a_ three-year 
subscription alone. 


You May Be Hurt or 
Killed In a Train or 
Auto Accident 

Tomorrow 


Don’t make the mistake of 
neglecting your family’s financial 
welfare in case the unexpected 
accident comes to you. Is not 
your own peace of mind worth 
the small amount of our accident 
policy > You need protection. 
Tomorrow may be too late. Order 
one of these policies toda. 


This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The North American Accident 
surance Company will pay the follow- 
ing amounts, subject to the terms of 
the policy, for death or disab.lity on 
a public carrier, due to its wrecking or 
disablement while the insured is riding 
as a fare-paying passenger, or due to 
the wrecking or disablement of any 
private horse-drawn or motor-driven 
vehicle on which insured may be riding 
or driving, or by being thrown there- 
from. 


In- 


Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Hands , 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Feet . 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Sight of Both Eyes 

One Thousand Doliars ($1,000.00) 
One Hand and One Foot, 7 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand and Sight of One Eye 


One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Foot and Sight of One Eye, — 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand : 

Five ae Dollars ($500.00) 
Either Fo 

vie — Dollars - ($500.00) 
Sight of Either Eye S 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Total Disability, 13 weeks er less, 
Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 
by being struck, knocked down or 
run over by vehicle, while standing or 
walking on public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


Life 











MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 FourtH AVE., NEw YorRK CIty. 
Please enter my subscription for 
American Agriculturist three years and send 
me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy, good 
for one year. Enclosed find $2.50 in full pay- 
ment for beth the policy and subscriptions 


GENTLEMEN : 


State. . 





My age is. 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee 
You mr 





ILLIAM REISERT is one of seven 

brothers operating adjoining farms 
at Valley Stream, Nassau County. He 
gardens some forty- two acres, but his 
total acreage of crops is far more than 
this, for most of the land is used twice. 
He plants four acres of New Zealand 
spinach. This plant is not a spinach 
and does not even belong to the same 
botanical family. It does make high- 
quality greens in midsumme , when 
true spinach is out of the running. It 
grows quickly, is thick-leaved and suc- 
culent, and it gives a heavy yield. The 
New York market accepts New Zealand 
spinach in quantity during the hot 
months, though it does not find as 
ready sale during the spinach season. 


What Is a Good Stand of Beans? 


M. C. Gillis last year conducted a 
careful experiment at Cornell to de- 
termine the best spacing for garden 
beans. Three varieties, Red Valentine, 
a light grower, Stringless Greenpod, 
making a medium sized plant, and Refu- 
gee, which spreads wide, were planted 


Paul Work Answers Some Growers Problems 


State College for examination and 


advice, or to me here at Ithaca, N. Y., | 


and we will try to find out what we can 
about the difficulty. If I understand 
correctly, your trouble is entirely dif- 
ferent from the ordinary blight or leaf 
spot which can be controlled by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux or by dusting. I 
shall be glad to hear from you again 
if I can be of further service. 


THE CULTURE OF SCULLIONS 


Kindly give me some advice on planting, 
cultivation, fertilization and harvesting for 
so-called winter onions or sculljons?—D. Y. 
G., Pennsylvania. 

I assume that you want bunch onions 
to sell in the spring. For this 
two kinds of onions are commonly used; 
multipliers and Egyptian, or aneuieaia 
The former are perhaps more com- 
monly used, and they multiply by divi- 
sion of the ‘bulb underground. Part of 
the planting is left after the market 
crop has been pulled in the spring and 
by fall each set has developed a number 








| six plants per foot. 








How a practical potato grower modified his power duster. 
concentrates the dust cloud about the plants 


and thinned to stands of two, three and 
With all varieties 
The 
with 


the close planting was favored. 
work is being repeated this year, 
an added stand of 12 per foot. 
We would like to hear from gard- 
eners on this subject. Does your ex- 
perience check the experiment? Do 


| you think the stand of twelve per foot 


will prove too thick? A postal will do. 


“BURN” IN CELERY 

I have been troubled with “burn” in the 
hearts of yellow celery. During last Septem- 
ber and October when the plants were about 
mature, the leaves and stalks of the hearts 
turned brown, then black and finally rotted 
This season fully 90 per cent of the plants 
were affected. Is this due to type or con- 
dition of the soil, location, exposure or faulty 
culture? I have been growing Golden Self- 
blanching only two years. This year the burn 
was much more serious than last year. Green 
and Easy Blanching rarely show a _ burned 
stalk. I do not spray either variety and 
have little evidence of blight, unless this is 
a kind of blight.—W. L., Pennsylvania. 

As far as:I can learn, not very much 
is known of this particular trouble. In 
the trial gardens at Ithaca we have 
suspected that trouble such as you de- 
scribe is worse where the water supply 
is not adequate. We have not been 
troubled with it on varieties other than 
Golden Self blanching. The pathology 
people say that the cause is not very 
definitely established, and they suspect 
that it is somewhat similar to tipburn 
in lettuce which is sometimes occasioned 
by the inability of the outer portion of 
the leaf to get sufficient water. I doubt 
if svraying will help materially. I 
should try giving at least a part of 
your field a heavy application of well 
rotted manure this spring. Leaving a 
bed of ground unmanured, you would 
have a check on this treatment. I 
should watch weather conditions also 
and see if you can note any connection 
between drought and the trouble. If 
you have irrigation equipment, the 
effect of water would also be worth 
studying. 

I would suggest that next season you 


send sample plants either to the Penn | 


| 
| 
} 











The canvas 


of small bulbs. These may be taken 
up and replanted for the next sedson. 
They are very hardy, and will remain 
in the ground year after year, but this 
is hardly good commercial practice. 
Plantings are usually made about six 
weeks before freezing weather, and they 
make a start in the fall, so that they 
can get on very rapidly in the spring. 
Sometimes they are given a little pro- 
tection in the form of a mulch of straw 
or strawy manure. 

The Egyptian, or tree, onions are re- 
produced by means of smal] bulbs 


which develop on the top of the plant . 


where seed forms in the ordinary 
onions. With these also a part of the 
planting is left after bunching in the 
spring. The bulbs are harvested when 
mature and are set out again in the fall. 

The onion bulb of either kind may be 
planted rather thickly in rows twelve 
or fifteen inches apart. They are 
given ordinary cultivation to keep 
weeds down, and are ready for bunch- 
ing without very much attention. They 
are ordinarily grown on rich market- 
garden ground which has had an 
abundance of manure year after year. 
and so commercial fertilizer is not 
necessary. When they get large enough 
for bunching they are pulled, the rough 
outer leaves and skin are removed, and 
they are tied four to ten in a bunch, 
according to market custom, and sold. 
If we can help you further, please let 
us know, 





Cereal Pests—Before threshed wheat 
is placed in the bins, sweep them out 
well, removing all of last year’s grain, 
and fumigate the bins with carbon 
bisulphide before putting in the new 
wheat. If this is not done, and the 
wheat begins to heat, fumigate with 
the bisulphide, using one pound to 100 
bushels of grain. 


urpose _ 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








| PUBLIC SALE 


On Wednesday, August Ist, 1923, at 
the farm of C. W. Sewell, will sell at 
Public Auction, 35 head of Pure Breed 
Ayrshire Cattle aid four head of horses. 


| Keating Summit, Penna. 
HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
Fresh cows arid springers, 100 head of the finest 


quality to select from. Address 
A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND. N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL Born Dec. 7th, 1921. Sired bya 


f Ki ng of the 
tay Dam is 24.95- “pound daughter Changeling But- 
ter Oy. 


grown and ready for service. Priced to sell 
FRED. A. BLEWER 


























HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by large and heavy produters. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN- HEIFER CALVES $15 
each; registered bull and heifer calves, $25 up; registered 
bulls ready for service, and cows. Address 

SPOT FARM, TULLY, N. Y. 


FOR SALE Srarkin Sountz (Vt) Jerseys. 


ee ans reginte ered, all 
R. L. CHAFFEE, ae. 











Send for booklet. 
“twossure FALLS, VER 





SWINE BREEDERS 


125—PIGS FOR SALE—125 


Yorkshire and Chester White Cross, and Chester and 
Berkshire Cross. All la growthy pigs, 6 to7 weeksold, 
$5.00 each; 7 to8 weeks old, tt each; 8to 9 weeks old, 
$6.00 each. 15 pure-bred Berkshire pi barrows or sows, 
$6.50 each, 7 weeks old; and 20 Chester White, 7 weeks old 
$6.50 each: boars of the above breeds $8.00 each. All 

clean stock, bred from the best of stock that money oe can 
{ ). to 








buy. I will ship any part of the above lots 


you on approval. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 


Big Type Poland China Pigs 


Gilts and Boars for sale. Sires: Ford's Liberator and 
Ford's Big Tim. Moderate prices. 


STEPHEN H. FORD, 402 Stewart Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Big Type Polands Boars, Sows and Pigs 


for sale; good ones; low 
prices. Write me. G@. 8. HALL. FARMDALE, O10. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Granc champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. 
HARPEN DING 4 

















Box 10 DUNDEE, W.Y. 

GOATS 
q ° get the t best ‘choice, buy’ Mik Goat “Bue ks Now. 
Buy os in tober. Buy Kids and 


Ratless Now. 
S. J. SHARPLES, R. D. 5, NORRISTOWN, PA. 








BABY CHICKS 


STRICKLER’S QUALITY AUGUST CHICKS 


BIG HATCHES AUGUST 1-8-15- — 


Large, heavy- tyre Barron English s. x4 White Leg! 
superlative quality mated to sete Log 
eaded by Lady Storrs’ 


is (Dams 
i hicks b i Paeti ae 
vigorous chicks by specia ver ree 
100% sa‘e and live Seivery wusrantecd. 89 pe 00, $44 
r 600, $85 per 1000. Also husky bred Rock, 
% 0 Reds and w hite Rock chicks, Bil pe per 100, 854 per 500. 


LEONARD F. STRICKLER, SHERIDAN, PA. 


CHICKS for July Delivery 


Our 19th Season producing good strong 
chicks from heavy-laying strains. 8S. C, 
White and Brown Leghorns, $9.50 per 100: 
Buff and Black Le horns, $10 r100: Barred 
and White Rocks. $12 per 100: Anconas, Black 
Minore vas, $11.50 per 100: White Wyandottes, 
R. € Reds, $13 per 100. Mixed, $50 r 10. 
Order direct AA this ad. We guarantee %7% live de- 
livery. Catalogue free. 
20th CENTURY HATCHERY 


New Washington. Ohio 


Box R 
n+ CHICKS 
S.C. Rhode Island Reds, 12c each 
ae dig er Rocks, Ic each 
White Leghorns, . 9c each 



































Chicks: 
| Svan .. Teeach 


These chicks are all hatched from free range stock 


Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, Descriptive 
booklet free 
W. A. LAUVER. McALISTERVILLE, PA. 





600 White Leghorn Breeders, one year old, 
$1.0 each. 10 Weeks’ Old Pullets, Aug. 10th 
delivery, $1.0each and up. Thousands ready. 
ate POULTRY FARM 
M5, RE 








| LARGE STOCK fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
} Kantam«, Collies, Piceons, Chicks, Stock’ 


Ere. low: entalow PIOSERG PaRus, Telford, Pemmertvania, 





HILLPOT CHICKS 


QUALITY 


Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed Bee at 
W. F. HLLPOT 


anywhere east of Mississippi River. 


Mie Lam $1000 $55 sr S00 Rite 15.00 
00 White Rocks 1 


REDUCED a ete DELIVERIES 


$13.00 a” e3 


5.00 is ite 
00 925 475 
Frenchtown, M. J. 


(heres 15:00 00 335 White Wyandettes 
Bex 29, 








WHAT THE TRIP WILL 
INCLUDE 


All contestants qualifying for the 
trip will have all their traveling 
expenses paid to and from New 
York and also all expenses for 
the two days they are our guests 
in New York City, August 29 
and 30. 


During the two days’ stay in New 
York City the program will include 
a trip to one of the leading theatres, 
a visit to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the Bronx Zoological Gardens, 
a Sight-Seeing Bus Trip around New 
York, a visit to the New Markets and 
Water Front, the Woolworth Build- 
ing, a trip on board an ocean-going 
liner and as many other extra trips we 
can find time for in the two days. 


New York City is the greatest city 
in the world and every young Amer- 


famous subways, etc. 





Mail This Coupon At Once 


MANAGER FREE TRIP BUREAL 
American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please count me in on the free trip to New York City. 
Send me necessary sample copies and other supplies together 
with instructions. I will do my best to sell at least $50 
worth of new or renewal subscriptions for American Agricul- 
turist before August 22. In case I fail to get $50 worth of 
subscriptions it is understood that you will pay me a cash 
commission amounting to half of the money I receive for 
American Agriculturist subscriptions, provided I send at 
least $10 worth of subscriptions. 


hs hae san’ t SEDGE GRADO Ede a bbe ee kuereecieenna 


The Woolworth Tower, a visit to the 


ican should take pride in visiting this wonderland. 
You may not want to live in New York, but you have 
only half lived until you have visited it and seen its 
many tremendous buildings, beautiful parks, museums, 


A FREE TRIP TO 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


between the ages of 12 and 21 who sells $50.00 worth of subscriptions for American 
Agriculturist between now and August 22, 1923. This offer is open only to boys 
and girls living in one of the Middle Atlantic States or the New England States. 


YOU ARE SURE OF 
BEING REWARDED 


If for any reason you should discon- 
tinue getting subscriptions before 
reaching a total of $50.00, we will pay 
you a cash commission of half the 
amount you have sent us for subscrip- 
tions, provided you have sold at least 
$10.00 worth of subscriptions. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 
REGISTER NOW 


Don’t take any chances of missing this 
wonderful trip. Fill out the coupon 
below immediately so that’ we can 
register you as one of the contestants 
and send you necessary supplies free of 
all expense. But don’t wait for any 
supplies. Start getting subscriptions 
now—this very day. 


top of which is included in 
the free trip 


Remember the trip is not at all com- 
petitive, so that if you sell 50 subscriptions for Amer- 
ican Agriculturist between now and August 22nd, 1923, 
you will win one of the free trips to New York 
City, no matter how many others qualify for the same 
great treat. 


All that is necessary to get all your expenses paid on this 
trip to New York City is for you to sell $50.00 worth of 
subscriptions for American Agriculturist. Send your or- 
ders in each week. No orders will count if mailed later 
than August 22nd. 


In order to reach your goal of $50.00 worth of sales quickly, you 
may sell five years for $3.00 or three years for $2.00. Of course, you 
may also sell one year for $1.00. It is clearly to your advantage to 
get the long-term subscriptions because you require much less of 
them. For instance, 25 three-year subscriptions at $2.00 each will 
be easier to secure for most contestants than 50 one-year subscri 
tions at $1.00. The big point to remember is that your total a 
scription sales must amount to $50.00 in order to entitle you to the 
free trip. Renewals count the same as new subscriptions. 














